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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


By  Lewis  H.  Carris 

Managing  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


Almost  complete  eradication  of 
some  of  the  principal  eye  diseases 
causing  blindness,  and  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  eye  accidents 
resulting  in  loss  of  sight  may  be 
confidently  expected  in  the  United 
States.  Our  experience  indicates 
that  most  of  the  principal  causes  of 
loss  of  vision  are  absolutely  prevent¬ 
able — just  as  preventable  as  small¬ 
pox,  yellow  fever,  diphteria,  typhoid 
fever  and  many  other  diseases.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  general 


population  will  continue  to  decrease 
steadily  if  science  and  education 
persist  in  the  movement  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  vision. 

Although  blindness  has  been 
reduced  through  the  development 
of  medical  knowledge  and  surgical 
skill  and  through  the  elimination 
or  reduction  of  disease,  this  has 
been  offset  by  the  fact  that  eye 
injuries  from  accidents  are  becoming 
more  frequent.  We  hope  to  over¬ 
come  these  hazards  through  perfec- 
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tion  of  industrial  machinery  and 
through  widespread  public  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  greatest  single  victory  in 
the  struggle  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  has  been  the  75  per  cent 
reduction  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  number  of  cases 
of  blindness  from  ophtalmia  neona¬ 
torum,  commonly  known  as  babies, 
sore  eyes.  This  has  been  accom- 


better  known  through  research  on 
vitamins.  Absence  of  Vitamin  A 
from  the  diet,  for  instance,  may 
result  in  “night  blindness”  which 
is  manifested  by  a  difficulty  in 
seeing  under  faint  illuraination,  as 
in  the  twilight. 

For  children  with  seriously  defec¬ 
tive  vision  182  communities  in  the 
United  States  now  maintain  sight¬ 
saving  classes  in  their  school  systems. 


Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris. 


plished  chiefly  because  of  the  fact 
that  doctors  and  midwives  are  now 
required  by  law  in  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union  to  use  a  prophy¬ 
lactic  solution  in  the  eyes  of  infants 
at  birth. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  a 
larger  amount  of  blindness  is  hered¬ 
itary  than  has  been  generally 
realized.  The  relationship  of  diet 
to  eye  health  has  become  much 


Eight  thousand  boys  and  girls  are 
enrolled  in  these  classes,  where  they 
receive  a  full  and  normal  education, 
while  their  remaining  sight  is 
conserved  as  much  as  possible,  and 
they  are  guided  toward  the  selection 
of  occupations  which  will  not  in¬ 
crease  their  difficulties.  These  spe¬ 
cial  educational  facilities  are  needed, 
however,  by  42.000  other  children. 

The  books  used  in  these  classes 
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A  sight-saving  class. 


Goggles  which  saved  eyes  of  C.  C.  Carroll 
from  solder-pot-metal  splash. 

G.  E.  Erie  Works,  General  Electric  Company. 
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Doctor  putting  silver  nitrate  solution  in  baby’s  eyes. 


are  in  very  large  type.  Much  of 
the  work  is  done  on  the  blackboard 
to  relieve  eyestrain.  Adjustable 
seats  and  desks  are  used,  and  partic¬ 
ular  care  is  exercised  in  regard  to 
the  lighting  arrangement  in  the 
classroom.  Every  child  is  taught 
the  touch  system  on  the  typewriter 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the 
eyestrain  of  handwriting  may  be 
avoided. 

Special  facilities  for  educating 
handicapped  children  cost  more  than 
those  provided  for  children  with 
normal  sight.  The  most  important 
justification  for  the  additional  cost 


involved  through  such  methods  is  the 
psychological  state  of  handicapped 
children.  A  child  suffering  from 
any  handicap  is  likely  to  develop 
complexes  and  inhibitions  arising 
directly  out  of  the  handicap.  If, 
in  addition,  he  develops  a  new  set 
of  complexes  and  inhibitions  arising 
from  failure,  he  becomes  doubly 
handicapped. 

The  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  will  be 
glad  to  send  some  of  its  literature, 
free  of  charge,  to  any  organizations 
or  individuals  who  write  to  it  at 
50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  DRAWING  APPARATUS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  D.  Leveau  (*) 


On  September  nth,  1917,  while 
performing  my  duties  as  regimental 
sergeant-major  of  the  84th  infantry 
regiment  on  the  Eastern  front, 
I  lost  my  sight  completely  through 
the  explosion  of  a  bomb.  There¬ 
after  my  chief  preoccupation  was 
to  adapt  myself  to  the  new  existence 
which  lay  ahead  of  me,  approaching 
as  nearly  as  possible  my  former 
habits  as  a  seeing  man.  With 
this  aim  in  view  I  immediately 
began  the  study  of  complete  and 
abridged  Braille,  Ballu  shorthand 
and  ink- type  writing.  This  enabled 
me  to  adjust  my  personal  work 
in  a  practical  way  and  to  keep  up 
normal  contact  both  with  the  blind 
and  the  seeing  world. 

However,  blindness,  so  favorable 
to  long  meditation,  directed  my 
thoughts  to  the  fate  of  the  blind  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  education  of  children.  Louis 
Braille’s  happy  invention  has  placed 
a  very  practical  process  at  their 
disposal  which  enables  them  to 


(*)  French  war  blind. 


read  and  write  fluently.  Taking 
this  principle  as  a  basis  it  has  been 
possible  to  produce  embossed  text 
books,  literary  works,  geometrical 
figures  and  maps,  thus  ensuring 
normal  instruction  to  young  beings 
deprived  of  sight.  However,  if  the 
blind  have  been  able  through  touch 
to  understand  everything  under 
their  fingers  and  even  to  write 
for  themselves,  it  has  nevertheless 
been  absolutely  impossible  for  them 
to  produce  geometrical  figures  by 
themselves,  straight  lines,  circles  or 
parts  of  circles.  This  idea  haunted 
me  for  a  very  long  time  as  for  this 
sort  of  drawing  it  was  not  a  question 
of  the  embossed  design  appearing 
on  the  under  side  of  the  paper  as  m 
Braille  writing,  but  on  the  right 
side,  so  as  to  be  able  to  follow 
progressively  the  different  lines 
constituting  the  required  geomet¬ 
rical  figure. 

In  October  1937  the  first  practical 
idea  came  to  me.  I  had  a  row 
of  headless  nails  hammered  into  a 
board  very  close  to  one  another, 
constituting  a  straight  line  formed 
of  slightly  protruding  points.  Plac- 
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ing  a  sheet  of  paper  on  this  line 
I  went  over  its  entire  lenght  with 
a  little  flat  metal  rule  containing  a 
lengthwise  groove  and  I  was  glad 


rical  figures  composed  only  of 
straight  lines. 

A  first  step  had  been  taken,  but 
to  solve  the  problem  there  remained 


Mr.  D.  Leveau  at  work. 


to  see  that  the  dotted  line  was  em¬ 
bossed  perfectly  on  the  right  side 
of  my  paper.  So  I  was  now  able 
to  trace,  without  difficulty,  geomet- 


to  be  discovered  the  means  of 
drawing  circles  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  Several  methods  produced 
imperfect  results.  Finally  in  the 
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course  of  a  sleepless  night  an  inspi¬ 
ration  came  to  me  with  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  was  simple. 
A  point  is  fixed  on  a  drawing  board, 
on  which  point  a  sheet  of  paper 
must  be  stabbed  to  allow  it  to  turn 
easily  on  this  improvised  axis. 
From  this  point  a  groove  is  made 
in  the  thickness  of  the  board  and  in 
the  groove  a  mobile  carrier  can  be 
slipped  with  a  clamp  screw  to  fix 
it  at  any  given  distance;  this  metal 
carrier  contains  a  slightly  rounded 
projecting  point.  Turning  a  sheet 
of  paper  slowly  with  the  left  hand 
and  pressing  slightly  on  the  project¬ 
ing  point  of  the  carrier  with  the 
first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  a  row 
of  embossed  dots  can  be  obtained 
on  the  right  side  of  the  paper  and 
which  can  be  made  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  circle.  On  December  26,  1937, 
I  gave  all  essential  instructions  to 
the  mechanic  who  had  undertaken 
the  construction  of  my  machine,  an 


exact  description  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

The  Machine  consists  of  : 

1  —  A  drawing  board 

2  —  AT  Square 

3  —  A  Protractor 

4  —  A  Scale  rule. 

Drawing  Board 

The  Drawing  Board  is  an  ordinary 
one,  40  X30  centimetres  and  14  mm. 
thick. 

Two  zinc  strips  forming  a  right 
angle  are  fixed  i  cm.  from  the  edge 
and  parallel  to  the  left  and  upper 
sides  of  the  board.  These  strips 
are  4  cm.  wide  and  o  mm.  25  thick 
and  correspond  with  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  board. 

Both  of  these  strips  contain  a 
row  of  embossed  dots  running  their 
entire  length  in  the  center  of  the 
strips  and  3  mm.  apart.  One  of 
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these  dotted  lines  is  continued  on 
the  transversal  line  of  the  other 
strip  to  form  a  right  angle.  Each 
line  must  be  strictly  parallel  to  the 
corresponding  edge  of  the  board. 
The  right  angle  formed  by  these 
two  lines  is  divided  into  6  sections 
of  150  by  means  of  slightly  raised 
points  fixed  on  the  drawing  board 
10  cm.  from  the  vertex  of  the 
angle.  In  order  to  emboss  these 
lines  on  paper  a  lathlike  aluminum 
piece  of  metal  is  used  8  cm.  long, 
5  mm.  5  wide  and  i  mm.  5  thick. 
One  of  the  ends  is  finished  in  a  cut 
triangle,  the  under  side  being  slight¬ 
ly  rounded  off  crosswise  forming 
a  groove  corresponding  with  the 
line  of  projecting  dots  but  less  deep. 

The  board  comprises  also  the 
following  sort  of  compass:  a  groove 
20  cm.  long,  27  mm.  wide  and 
5  mm.  deep  is  made  at  a  distance 
of  2  cm.  from  the  edge  of  the 


board,  perpendicular  to  its  edge 
and  in  the  middle.  A  slit  20  cm. 
long  and  15  mm.  wide  is  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  groove  leaving 
two  6  mm.  edges  which  form  a 
slide  for  the  carrier  of  the  little 
metal  piece  which  supports  the 
movable  point  of  the  compass. 
The  compass  corresponds  exactly 
in  shape  to  the  groove  in  the 
board  and  is  2  cm.  wide.  The 
bottom  contains  a  screw  hole  fitting 
to  a  clamp  screw;  between  these 
two  pieces  is  a  small  metal  plate 
which,  extending  over  either  side 
of  the  groove,  enables  the  whole 
part  to  be  locked  by  means  of  the 
screw. 

The  top  of  the  small  metal  piece 
has  a  smal  rounded  projecting 
point  2  mm.  from  the  edge  and  in 
the  middle,  so  that  embossed  dots 
may  be  made  with  a  mere  pressure 
of  the  finger. 
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The  fixed  point  of  the  compass 
is  represented  by  a  needle  placed 
in  a  small  tube  closed  at  the  back 
and  projecting  about  a  centimeter 
above  the  surface  of  the  board. 
The  tube  container  of  the  needle 
is  set  in  the  thickness  of  the  board 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  bottom 
of  the  groove  so  that  the  movable 
point  brought  to  the  fixed  point  will 
form  the  radius  of  a  minor  circle. 

When  the  compass  is  not  in  use 
its  mobile  point  is  attached  to  the 
fixed  leg  by  means  of  a  screw;  the 
hollow  part  of  the  board  is  filled 
with  a  wooden  block  made  to  fit 
into  the  groove.  The  needle  is 
taken  from  its  receptacle  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  cap. 

As  the  winged  screw  does  not 
allow  the  drawing  board  to  be 
placed  flat  on  the  table,  stability 
is  ensured  by  fixing  two  blocks 
under  the  board,  i  cm.  from  both 
edges  lengthwise — these  two  blocks 


are  35  cm.  long,  28  mm.  high  and 
28  mm.  thick. 

T  square 

The  T  square  is  formed  with  a 
strip  of  zinc  similar  to  those  fixed 
to  the  drawing  board  36x5  cm.;  a 
dotted  line  runs  through  the  middle 
lengthwise.  This  zinc  strip  is  fixed 
perpendicularly  in  the  center  of 
a  metal  or  wooden  strip  forming 
the  head  of  the  T — the  head  is 
15x5  cm.  and  5  mm.  thick.  This 
T  square  enables  one  to  draw  lines 
parallel  to  those  fixed  on  the  board, 
both  lengthwise  and  crosswise. 

Protractor 

This  instrument  is  constructed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  T, 
the  only  difference  is  that  its  base 
is  movable  and  its  head  formed 
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of  a  semi-circle  of  metal  or  wood 
15  cm.  in  diameter  and  5  mm. 
thick.  This  semi-circle  is  covered 
with  an  identical  zinc  strip  on 
which  measures  of  2®  are  marked 
by  means  of  projecting  dots,  not 
arranged  on  one  and  the  same 
level,  but  on  5  different  levels  in 
height  so  as  to  make  it  more  easily 
distinguishable  to  the  touch. 
The  mobile  part,  similar  to  that 
of  the  T  square,  pivots  round  an 
axis  at  the  base  of  the  protractor 
and  may  be  made  stationary  by 
means  of  a  screw.  The  middle 
part  of  this  base  continues  in  a 
metal  part  narrowed  on  the  level 
of  the  gradations  and  contains  a 
line  of  embossed  dots  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  movable  indi¬ 
cator  so  that  it  may  give  an  exact 
inclination  for  an  angle  clearly 
determined  in  relation  to  the  fixed 
lines  on  the  drawing  board.  To 
do  that  the  base  of  the  protractor 
must  be  merely  placed  against  the 
corresponding  edge  of  the  board. 


Scale  ruler 

This  scale  ruler  is  similar  to  a 
slide  gauge  and  ends  in  two  points. 
There  is  a  piece  of  metal  at  one 
end  which  forms  the  fixed  part  of 
the  slide  gauge  The  movable  part 
which  slides  on  the  ruler  may  be 
fixed  in  any  position  required  by 
means  of  a  screw.  This  movable 
part  is  in  the  shape  of  a  beak  ending 
in  the  inside  of  the  ruler  in  a  point 
which  corresponds  to  the  outside 
fixed  point  of  the  slide  gauge. 
The  surface  of  the  ruler  is  covered 
with  a  metal  strip  like  the  dotted 
strips  of  the  drawing  board  but 
with  graduated  dots  disposed  pref¬ 
erably  in  three  different  rows. 
The  lower  dots  are  i  cm.  apart, 
the  second  row  has  a  same  row  of 
dots  but,  being  between  the  first 
row  of  dots,  indicate  1/2  cm.;  the 
third  row  of  dots  present  the  inter¬ 
mediary  gradations  between  the 
two  first  rows  and  represent  2  mm.  5. 
So  that  after  taking  the  measure- 
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ment  with  the  slide,  the  user 
reckoning  the  lower  row  of  dots, 
then  the  intermediary  ones,  is  able 
to  determine  correctly  enough  the 
distance  between  the  two  points 
of  the  slide  gauge  on  a  total  length 
of  25  cm. 


Use  of  the  board 

This  process  enables  the  blind 
to  draw  all  kinds  of  geometrical 
figures  including  straight  lines,  cir¬ 
cles  or  arcs.  It  enables  them  also 
to  do  manual  work:  to  construct  a 
cube,  pyramid,  etc.  by  designing 
first  of  all  the  development  of  the 
total  surface  and  adding  afterwards 
supplementary  parts  to  be  pasted 
together;  it  is  simple  to  do  the 
cutting  out  with  a  paper  knife, 
folding  the  paper  on  the  dotted 


lines  which  have  been  indicated 
for  this  purpose. 

To  trace  straight  lines,  place  a 
sheet  a  paper  either  on  one  of  the 
embossed  lines  of  the  drawing  board 
or  on  that  of  the  T  square  or  pro¬ 
tector — according  to  the  drawing 
required  to  be  done;  follow  the 
length  of  this  line  pressing  slightly 
with  the  aid  of  the  groove  in  the 
flat  metal  rule. 

To  draw  a  circle  or  its  parts,  the 
sheet  of  paper  must  be  inserted  on 
the  fixed  point  of  the  compass, 
pivoted  slowly  round  this  axis  press¬ 
ing  slightly  with  the  right  fore¬ 
finger  on  the  movable  leg  of  the 
compass  which  must  be  first  of 
all  secured  at  a  determined  radius. 
So  a  row  of  embossed  dots  is  made 
forming  the  circle  required. 

With  a  little  skill  appreciable 
results  are  achieved. 
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THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

IN  A  CITY 


By  Pierre  Henri  (*) 

Professor  at  the  National  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind  at  Paris 


“How  marvellous!  You  are  able 
to  find  your  way  about  Paris  all 
alone?'’ 

“Certainly,  but  provided  that 
one  is  rather  skillful  and  very 
careful  and  also,  when  occasion 
arises,  it  is  thanks  to  the  kindness 
of  people." 

This  is  what  a  blind  man,  who 
finds  his  way  about  a  city  alone, 
hears  almost  daily  and  the  reply 
I  always  give.  Indeed,  a  certain 
minimum  of  average  skill,  rules  of 
carefulness,  which  must  never  be 
violated  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
passers-by,  kindness  and  an  oblig¬ 
ing  attention,  which  is  never  lack¬ 
ing,  are,  it  seems  to  me,  the  three 
fundamental  elements  to  solve  the 
blind  man  finding  his  way  alone 
about  a  large  city. 

In  fact,  the  problem  exists  only 
for  those  who  do  not  know  the 


blind.  But  do  those  who  come  into 
closer  contact  with  them  suspect 
what  this  show  of  independence 
means?  It  is  a  far-reaching  question. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  interesting 
to  the  psychologists  who  put  for¬ 
ward  the  somewhat  time-worn  the¬ 
ory  of  the  vicariate  of  the  senses 
and  who  will  perhaps  end  by  being 
convinced  that  all  substitution  is 
fundamentally  purely  intellectual. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sociolo¬ 
gist  finds  material  for  observation 
and  that  he  is  curious  about  the 
reaction  of  normal  social  cells;  i.  e. 
the  sighted  vis-a-vis  that  abnormal 
cell  which  a  blind  person  constitutes. 
Whoever  is  concerned  with  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  whose 
aim  is  to  make  his  pupil  as  inde¬ 
pendent  and  as  little  different  as 
possible  from  his  brother  man, 
cannot  help  seeking  a  lesson  from 
it.  All  |who  are  in  any  way  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  blind  will  appreciate 
the  depth  of  meaninghn  the  words 


(♦)  Blind. 
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of  Dr.  Allen,  former  director  of 
Perkins  and  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind:  “The  education 
of  the  blind  involves  the  education 
of  the  sighted’'. 

Before  coming  to  the  heart  of 
the  subject,  I  would  like  to  warn 
my  readers  against  generalization. 
The  blind  man  is  not  an  abstraction, 
an  entity,  a  standardized  inter¬ 
changeable  part.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  coefficient  of  dis¬ 
turbance  which  blindness  brings 
to  the  life  of  a  man;  but,  with  sight 
lacking,  yet  all  other  elements  of 
the  personality  exist  with  all  their 
diversity.  Even  if  blindness  causes 
some  peculiarities  of  conduct,  which 
are  more  or  less  the  same  in  all 
the  blind,  yet  it  leaves  each  his 
physical  personality,  his  memory, 
imagination,  capacity  for  attention 
etc...  the  mere  fact  of  a  person 
becoming  blind  in  later  years  does 
not  cancel  all  his  past  as  a  sighted 
man. 

What  I  am  about  to  relate  is 
an  experience,  my  own  experience, 
and,  so  that  one  may  not  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  all  the  blind  are 
alike,  I  feel  obliged  to  introduce 
myself  to  my  readers. 

To  be  really  methodical  I  should 
give  here  a  formal  psycho-physical 
description  and  spare  you  no  detail 
as  to  my  antecedents,  my  size, 
education,  capacity  for  work,  imag¬ 
ination,  memory,  intellectual  quo¬ 
tient  and  even  my  disposition,  as 
that  is  an  important  factor  in 
social  contacts,  and  whoever  goes 
around  in  a  city  is  bound  to  come 
up  against  his  fellow  men.  But 
all  that  would  be  dull;  my  personal¬ 
ity  is  not  original  enough  for  you 
to  trouble  to  remember  these  details 
of  the  problem  in  view,  to  recall 
them  at  an  opportune  moment — 
so  I  prefer  toint  reduce  them  grad¬ 
ually  during  the  development  of 


my  story,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeat¬ 
ing  myself  and  will  merely  tell  you 
that  I  was  born  in  Paris — this 
detail  is  important — that  I  saw 
normally  until  I  was  twelve  years 
old  and  that,  two  years  before  I 
lost  my  sight,  while  I  was  still  at 
school,  I  used  to  go  around  alone 
in  a  district  of  pre-war  Paris  as  do 
all  other  sighted  boys  of  my  age. 


Independence 

A  first  question:  What  can  induce 
a  blind  man  to  go  around  alone  in  a 
large  city?  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
done  without  inconvenience — I  will 
give  you  a  few  examples  in  the 
course  of  this  article — but  the  ad¬ 
vantages  are  so  abundant  that  all 
those  who  decide  to  do  it  are  gener¬ 
ally  very  satisfied.  The  difficulty 
is  to  begin.  Sometimes  it  is  a  casual 
event,  a  trifle,  which  determines  a 
blind  man  to  launch  out.  A  guide 
may  have  been  detained  and  it  is 
too  late  to  postpone  an  important 
appointment;  for  another  it  may  be 
an  absolute  necessity  to  save  the 
expenses  of  a  guide;  for  all  it  is 
fundamentally  a  secret  need  of 
independence  and  self-assertion.  I 
recall  how  it  happened  to  me,  at  an 
age  when  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
parents  is  the  greatest  drawback. 
I  was  eighteen  and  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  National  Institution 
for  the  Young  Blind  at  Paris;  my 
father  had  principles  and  consider¬ 
ed  it  necessary  for  me  to  spend  every 
Sunday,  without  exception,  at  home 
to  counteract  the  disadvantages  of 
boarding  school.  At  that  time  we 
lived  in  a  suburb  of  Paris.  I  had 
to  be  fetched  from  school  as  I  was 
not  allowed  to  go  out  alone,  in  the 
evening  I  had  to  be  taken  back  and 
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my  guide  had  then  to  return  home. 
In  1917  just  at  the  most  tragic 
epoch  of  the  Great  War,  trains 
were  few,  and  on  account  of  this 
my  parents  returned  home  so  late 
that  they  were  faced  with  the  dilem¬ 
ma  either  of  sacrificing  my  Sunday 
visits  or  of  allowing  me  to  return 
alone  to  the  Institute  in  the  evening. 
I  put  forward  all  possible  reasons 
to  dispel  the  apprehension  of  acci¬ 
dent,  particularly  the  fact  that 
traffic,  just  then,  was  less  great  in 
Paris,  and  I  quoted  such  and  such  a 
comrade  who  was  accustomed  to 
go  around  alone  in  the  City. 

In  the  beginning  the  journey 
was  not  easy:  I  had  to  get  into  the 
train,  find  my  way  in  one  of  the 
large  stations  of  Paris,  take  the 
subway,  leave  it  and  then  I  had 
a  ten-minutes  walk.  Sometimes  in 
the  morning  I  made  an  appointment 
with  a  comrade:  ‘'8.30.  at  St.  Michel 
at  the  rear-end  of  the  train"'.  In 
the  evening  three  notes  of  a  tune 
whistled,  and  we  found  one  another 
quite  easily;  the  amusing  record  was 
for  the  later  arrival  to  board  the 
same  train  without  delay. 

From  then  on  what  independence! 
I  was  at  the  age  when  all  schoolboys 
are  completing  their  school  edu¬ 
cation,  always  narrow  and  bookish, 
and  entering  upon  a  concrete  and 
lively  social  education.  If  I  had 
been  dependent  upon  those  around 
me,  already  too  busy,  or  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  guide,  I  should 
without  any  doubt  have  been  able 
to  go  less  often  to  the  theatre;  I 
should  not  have  attended  the  Meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  when 
the  Peace  Treaty  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion:  I  should  not  have  been  at 
the  assembly  of  a  War  Council, 
which  passed  sentence  on  the  de¬ 
nouncer  of  Miss  Edith  Cavell,  the 
English  nurse,  who  was  shot  at 
Brussels  for  harboring  French  pris¬ 


oners  etc.,  etc.  This  is  a  point 
which  I  would  like  educators  of  the 
blind  to  be  kind  enough  to  note. 
Later  this  independence  enabled 
me  to  enter  upon  higher  studies, 
to  go  to  the  Sorbonne  University, 
lecture  halls,  to  the  insane  asylum 
(where  a  course  in  pathological 
psychology  led  me).  I  could  never 
fully  enumerate  the  services  which 
independence  of  a  guide  did  me. 
Subjection  to  a  guide.-..  I  have 
often  heard  it  discussed  around 
me.  It  is  an  art  (or  a  stroke  of 
luck)  to  find  a  devoted,  punctual 
guide,  neatly  dressed  and,  above 
all,  discreet.  I  remember  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  but  any  other 
blind  man  would  have  ten  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  sort  which  he  could 
relate.  It  was  in  1922,  several 
weeks  after  a  congress  organized 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Centenary  of  Valentin  Haiiy’s  death. 
I  had  an  appointment  with  one  of  the 
professors  at  his  house  and  thought 
it  proper  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
venal  guide,  who  had  piloted  many 
blind  congressmen.  During  the  con¬ 
versation  the  professor  asked  me: 
“Do  you  know  anyone  at  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  an  employee 
for  instance?"  “No",  I  replied. 
“Yes,  yes",  interrupted  my  guide, 
“you  know  Mr.  Doumic,  Rene  Dou- 

•  }  y 

mic. 

Rene  Doumic,  distinguished  liter¬ 
ary  critic,  director  of  the  well- 
known  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Member  of  the  French  Academy, 
had  presided  over  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Congress.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  never  heard  that  a  guide  of 
the  blind  once  took  him  to  be  a 
mere  clerk! 


* 

*  * 
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The  mobilization  of  the  senses 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  easier  for 
a  blind  man  to  find  his  way  about  a 
large  town  than  to  go  about  alone  in 
the  country.  The  country,  the  large 
open  spaces,  are  to  the  blind  what 
the  ocean  is  to  the  sailor  on  a  foggy 
day;  town  is  the  coast,  the  coast 
with  its  rocks,  its  geographical  irreg¬ 
ularity  but  also  with  its  lighthouses, 
its  direction  finders,  its  beacons. 
And  the  guide  marks  which  a  town 
offers  to  the  blind  are  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  lighthouses  on  the  coast. 
Our  lighthouses  are  sound,  smell, 
touch,  heat  and  (again  seemingly 
paradoxical)  for  some,  light. 

It  is  unquestionable  that,  on 
account  of  the  multifariousness  of 
perception  of  the  blind,  the  world 
is  as  living  as  it  is  varied.  Each 
square,  each  street  assumes  its 
own  aspect  ty  which  it  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  places.  But 
it  must  not  be  exaggerated  into 
fictional  psychology  such  as  the 
blind  man  who,  ten  years  ago, 
attributed  a  characteristic  sound  to 
every  street  of  London.  Whitehall 
was  said  to  produce  a  hollow  sound; 
Kingsway  a  long,  curious  echo; 
the  building  of  Westminster  a  me¬ 
tallic  sound;  the  surroundings  of 
the  Abbey  a  muffled  sound,  as  if 
the  street  were  prepared  for  a 
great  funeral;  Oxford  Street,  a 
noise  of  bustle  as  that  of  a  rushing 
tram  etc.  I  confess  that  I  cannot 
label  the  Grands  Boulevards,  the 
Place  de  TEtoile  or  the  Square  of 
Notre  Dame  in  that  way. 

Every  large  town  has  its  specific 
physiognomy.  I  refer  to  Paris,  but 
the  American  reader  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding,  if  not  identical 
facts,  at  least  terms  of  comparison 
at  New  York,  Chicago  or  Los 


Angeles!  The  beU  of  a  movie  theater, 
the  shoemakers’s  hammer,  the 
butcher’s  hatchet,  the  sound  of  a 
typewriter,  the  buzz  of  a  motor, 
the  pawing  of  a  horse,  each  with  its 
own  rythms,  always  the  same;  the 
policeman’s  whistle  at  the  cross¬ 
roads,  the  newspaper  vendor’s  shout 
at  the  exit  of  the  subway,  so  many 
signs  which  blaze  the  trail  for  the 
blind  man.  For  him  the  odor  of 
fresh  bread,  fish,  fruit,  medicines, 
perfume,  gasoline,  mimosa  or  roses 
(according  to  the  seasons)  are  real 
signboards  of  the  various  stores 
selling  those  goods.  Do  not  the 
sighted  discover  the  sellers  of  roast¬ 
ed  chestnuts,  fried  fish  and  wafers 
hidden  away  in  the  corner  of  a 
cafe  terrace  or  under  a  large  door¬ 
way,  largely  through  the  sense  of 
smell?  The  slope  of  a  sidewalk  or 
the  difference  of  paving,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  front  of  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  residences,  are  valuable 
guide  marks  to  the  foot. 

In  the  first  case  the  passage  to 
the  object  indicated  (doorway  of  a 
residence)  is  interpreted  by  two 
signs  (a  slope,  a  paving).  In  this 
way  there  is  often  a  synthesis  of 
several  senses.  A  noise  of  glasses, 
an  odor  of  cocktails,  beer  or  coffee 
leads  to  the  identification  of  a 
saloon,  which  means,  practically, 
an  obstacle  to  be  avoided. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  the 
mobilization  of  the  senses  must  be 
especially  acute.  Yesterday  you 
were  wandering  unhindered  on  this 
sidewalk,  to-day  a  hole  has  been 
dug  in  it,  a  barrier  erected,  a  ladder 
raised,  a  rope  placed  round  it.  We 
will  refer  to  this  again  when  we 
touch  the  subject  of  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  police  regulations  for 
safety.  Happily  these  unforeseen 
barriers  are  often  accompanied  by 
signs  of  warning.  You  sighted 
people  scarcely  notice  the  rythmical 
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and  metallic  sound  of  the  workman’s 
tool;  to  us  it  says  “Look  out!  there 
may  be  a  heap  of  paving  stones  on 
the  sidewalk,  a  stationary  wheel¬ 
barrow,  a  shovel  thrown  down”. 
Just  as  the  mechanics  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  we  have  our  records  of  sound, 
of  smell  and  muscle  which  say, 
according  to  the  case:  “Slow  down” 
or  “Stop  a  moment”  (to  wait  for 
information)  or  “Switch”  (i.e.  pass 
by  another  road)  or  “Halt”  (it  is 
wiser  to  wait  for  aid) .  An  air  hammer 
with  the  rythm  of  a  quick-firing 
gun,  denotes  that  cement  is  being 
cut;  the  odor  of  tar,  a  sidewalk  or 
road  of  asphalt;  an  odor  of  acety¬ 
lene,  a  drainpipe  is  being  soldered, 
in  other  words  an  open  trench;  the 
smell  of  plaster,  lime  or  paint,  the 
facade  of  a  house  is  being  roughcast¬ 
ed  or  repainted — that  signifies  a 
scaffolding  or  ladder  etc.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  seldom  that  a  hole 
is  not  sensed  at  a  distance,  on  the 
level  asphalt  through  some  loose 
thrown  up  earth,  perceptible  to  the 
foot;  at  least  that  is  correct  of  a 
freshly  opened  trench  and  is  the  first 
sign,  which  will  be  confirmed  by 
others  (a  noise  of  a  pickaxe  or 
shovel  at  work,  voices  of  workmen). 

Up  to  now  we  have  not  spoken  of 
properly  so-called  touch — which  re¬ 
quires  direct  contact  and  about 
which  it  is  advisable  to  be  informed 
at  a  distance.  Nevertheless  the 
hand  renders  great  service  and  that 
will  explain  why  the  blind  who  go 
about  alone  dislike  gloves.  In  pass¬ 
ing  someone  you  brush  against 
them,  you  apologize  saying:  “Ex¬ 
cuse  me.  Madam”.  The  lady  won¬ 
ders  how  you  have  recognized  her 
sex,  particularly  as  she  was  standing 
still,  so  no  light  footfall  could  have 
given  any  indication.  “Simply, 
Madam,  because  you  are  wearing 
a  fur  coat  or  a  material  which  is 
not  used  for  men’s  coats.”  And 


that  man  who  took  your  arm  is 
very  surprised  that  you  have  recog¬ 
nized  him  to  be  a  soldier,  police¬ 
man,  a  priest,  a  machinist  in  the 
Municipal  Transport  Co.;  his  waist- 
belt,  metal  buttons,  the  width  of 
the  sleeves  or  the  leather  overcoat 
has  given  him  away. 

The  hand  is  also  a  valuable  and 
constant  aid  in  finding  things  accu¬ 
rately.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
things  is  to  find  exactly  where  is 
the  door  of  a  house  with  which  one 
is  not  familiar.  If  I  turn  too 
quickly  I  come  up  against  the  wall 
or  the  right  leaf  of  the  door  while 
it  is  the  left  leaf  which  is  open. 
What  will  warn  me  of  this?  Often  a 
trifle,  a  slight  contact.  It  is  the 
same  in  controlling  one’s  move¬ 
ments  in  trying  to  discover  a  bell 
or  the  handle  of  a  shop  door. 
For  all  this  the  element  of  touch  is 
merely  one  element;  the  important 
factor  lies  in  an  accurate  represent¬ 
ation  of  reality.  We  will  return  to 
the  subject  when  discussing  cerebral 
contribution. 


The  sense  of  obstacles 
and  the  remains  of  sight 

Among  the  perceptions  which 
the  blind  man  uses  to  guide  him, 
those  provided  by  the  sense  of 
obstacles  and  the  remains  of  sight 
should  be  especially  mentioned,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  less  known  by  the 
public  at  large. 

No  lengthy  observations  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  note  that  the  blind 
know  how  to  avoid  obstacles,  that 
they  stop  more  or  less  abruptly 
at  a  short  distance  from  a  wall, 
that  they  go  round  a  tree  or  a 
street  lamp.  It  appears  that  Di¬ 
derot  was  the  first  to  write  of  it 
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in  his  famous  “Letter  Concerning 
the  Blind  for  the  Use  of  the  Seeing” 
(1749)  and  which  cost  him  three 
months’  imprisonment  in  the  Bas¬ 
tille,  because  it  constituted  a  veri¬ 
table  profession  of  atheism.  Since 
then  the  psychological  side  of  the 
phenomenon  has  been  widely  dis¬ 
cussed:  some  attribute  it  to  the 
functioning  of  the  ear,  others  to 
the  skin  (pressure  or  warmth) , 
others  to  a  complex  of  several 
sensations.  It  is  perhaps  the  last 
who  are  right,  but  that  is  not  up  for 
discussion  here.  Besides,  I  should 
be  ill  qualified  to  discuss  it  as  that 
faculty  in  me  is  undoubtedly  merged 
in  the  remains  of  sight,  the  utiliz¬ 
ation  of  which  I  will  touch  upon 
later. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  blind 
sense  obstacles  and  turn  this  per¬ 
ception  to  practical  account.  Two 
principal  cases  may  be  examined: 
one  in  which  the  subject  moves  per¬ 
pendicularly  towards  the  obstacle 
and  the  other  in  which  he  skirts 
it  in  a  parallel  direction.  In  the 
first  case  it  is  a  guaranty  against 
a  tree,  a  street  lamp,  an  automo¬ 
bile  which  has  just  stopped  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  as  one 
is  about  to  cross,  a  projection  in  a 
line  of  houses  or  the  screen  of  a 
shop  or  cafe.  In  the  second  case, 
skirting  a  wall,  for  instance,  the 
blind  man  senses  the  end  of  the 
wall,  the  opening  to  a  passage,  he 
senses,  too,  a  road  crossing  the 
one  he  is  following.  I  know  some 
blind  people  who,  walking  in  the 
middle  of  the  sidewalk,  at  a  reason¬ 
able  distance  both  from  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk  and  from  the  row  of 
houses  on  the  other  side,  are  able 
to  count  the  trees  or  street  lamps 
which  they  pass  to  the  right  or 
left.  One  can  imagine  how  valuable 
such  a  sense  is  to  the  blind  and  how 
his  route  is  thus  dotted  with  precious 


guide  marks.  As  I  remarked  before, 
it  is  often  rather  difficult  to  gauge 
accurately  the  entrance  to  a  house 
or  shop;  if  one  can  calculate  that 
the  door  for  which  one  is  looking  is 
so  many  steps  from  a  street  lamp 
or  a  tree,  the  difficulty  disappears. 

However  useful  the  faculty  may 
be  for  certain  blind,  yet  it  is  only 
one  substitute.  Wladimir  Do- 
lanski,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  this  branch,  sees  in  it  an 
instinctive  form  of  self-preservation; 
well-favored  seeing  people  are  un¬ 
conscious  of  its  existence  and  the 
deaf-blind,  if  they  possessed  it 
(which  is  questionable),  would  only 
be  provided  in  their  prison  with  a 
very  poor  substitution. 

The  sense  of  obstacles  is  always 
vague  and  often  whimsical.  In  the 
first  place,  whether  the  center  of 
the  sense  be  the  ear  or  forehead  or 
any  other  part  of  the  face,  it  informs 
the  blind  only  as  to  objects  which 
are  on  a  level  with  the  face  and  not 
about  a  ditch,  a  pile  of  stones,  a 
box  or  a  wheelbarrow.  Then,  too, 
its  functioning  is  often  interfered 
with  by  subjective  or  outside  cir¬ 
cumstances.  A  head  cold  seems  to 
paralyze  it,  a  great  noise  makes  it 
ineffective,  which  perhaps  is  not 
an  absolute  proof  that  its  origin  is 
auditory.  All  the  blind  are  confused 
in  an  uproar,  and  I  believe  that 
an  olfactory  stimulant  would  hardly 
be  remarked  under  these  conditions. 
After  the  war  I  used  to  pass  a 
street  daily  where  a  frightful  street¬ 
car  used  to  run,  which  sounded  like 
a  truck  of  tin  cans.  I  always  kept 
at  a  fair  distance  from  the  wall; 
when  the  streetcar  passed  I  stopped 
dead,  as  experience  had  taught  me 
that  if  I  continued  on  my  way  I 
should  have  risked  knocking  into 
the  wall  or  bumping  into  a  tree. 

Here  arises  the  following  point: 
should  a  blind  man  go  about 
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wearing  a  hat  or  bare-headed?  I 
have  tried  both.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  could  find  my  way  better 
bare-headed,  but  one  of  my  com¬ 
rades  wisely  remarked  that  the  brim 
of  a  hat  is  an  excellent  protection 
for  the  forehead  and  face  in  case  of 
a  blow.  Considering  this,  a  hat  is 
better  than  a  peaked  cap — a  blow 
on  the  latter  would  risk  it  falling 
off,  leaving  the  forehead  exposed. 
However  in  this  matter  a  question 
of  fashion,  too,  is  involved  and  the 
blind  should  not  make  themselves 
conspicuous  even  at  the  price  of 
convenience. 

Similarly  the  question  may  arise 
whether  it  is  wise  to  wear  glasses 
with  the  risk  of  bumping  against 
something.  The  blind  man  does 
not  question  it.  If  he  wears  dark 
glasses,  sometimes  it  is  to  protect 
his  fragile  eyes  from  dust,  wind  or 
sun,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  to  hide  a 
disfigurement.  Malady  or  accident 
have  not  always  merely  deprived 
one  of  sight  but  have  left  traces  of 
their  ravage,  which  are  sometimes 
painful  to  look  at  and  evoke  pity. 
The  blind  man  feels  perhaps  more 
humiliated  by  the  uncomeliness  than 
by  his  infirmity:  he  rejects  pity  and 
becomes  the  victim  of  a  so-called 
inferiority  complex,  which  engen¬ 
ders  outward  showing  off.  Not 
only  is  he  prompted  to  hide  a 
damaged  eye  or  a  telltale  fixed  look, 
but  he  tries  to  appear  normal,  to 
control  his  twitching,  to  acquire, 
through  practice  gestures  and  man¬ 
ners,  which  other  men  acquire  natu¬ 
rally  through  spontaneous  imitation. 

This  complex,  in  the  category  of 
emotions,  is  pedagogically  highly 
important,  through  its  reactions 
on  blindness,  of  which  it  is  the 
source  and  subsistence.  In  the 
street,  which  is  the  point  of  interest 
to  us,  it  is  the  cause  of  certain 
manners  of  the  blind.  We  know 


that  one  is  never  more  awkward 
than  when  one  is  being  watched. 
The  blind  man  who  feels  that  he  is 
being  observed  wishes  to  outdo 
himself  in  showing  his  indepen¬ 
dence.  This  is  not  vanity,  but 
simply  a  form  of  self-assertion.  At 
the  outset  he  makes  a  few  minor 
experiments  from  which,  if  he  knows 
how  to  analyze  himself,  he  will 
derive  a  lesson  for  his  future  conduct: 
for  instance  he  is  about  to  cross  a 
thoroughfare,  someone  offers  to  help 
him,  he  refuses,  remarking  that 
everything  is  quiet  and,  instinc¬ 
tively  anxious  to  show  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  he  goes  steadily  on  his  way 
straight  towards  a  stationary  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  tree,  a  lamp  post  or  a 
bench.  The  seeing  man,  for  whom 
the  only  danger  is  a  speeding  car, 
has  not  even  thought  of  pointing 
out  these  objects,  which  are  either 
too  low  or  the  moving  object  too 
rapid  to  be  perceived  by  the  sense 
of  obstacles;  contact  is  inevitable. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  friend  of  my 
age  who,  when  young,  thought 
it  smart  to  make  a  little  sort  of 
polka  hop  when  stepping  on  a 
sidewalk.  One  day,  in  this  way, 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  bicycle 
which  was  propped  against  the 
sidewalk  by  its  pedal  and  he  learned, 
at  his  expense,  that  it  is  useless, 
to  say  the  least,  to  show  such  eccen¬ 
tricities.  All  who  have  tried  in 
their  youth  to  show  the  greatest 
possible  independence  have  had  to 
suffer  for  such  little  mistakes. 

The  idea  that  the  blind  live  in 
darkness  is  very  general  in  the 
world  of  the  seeing,  yet  there  is 
nothing  less  certain. 

It  is  true  that  to  the  physician 
a  surface  is  black  when  it  absorbs 
the  rays  of  light  of  all  wave  lengths 
and  reflects  none.  But  psycholog¬ 
ically,  black  is  a  conception  just 
as  much  as  red  or  green.  If  you 
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consult  a  completely  blind  man,  who 
could  formerly  see  and  who  conse¬ 
quently  knows  what  black  is,  he 
will  tell  you  that  “not  to  see 
at  all”  does  not  mean  to  “see 
only  blackness”.  The  psychologist 
Henri  Pierron  maintains  that  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  a  blind  man 
to  see  black  than  there  is  for  a 
normal  individual  to  see  objects 
black  which  have  been  placed  behind 
his  back.  But  that  is  not  to  the 
point. 

In  fact,  especially  among  the 
young  blind,  there  exists  remains  of 
vision,  which  are  of  practical  inter¬ 
est,  as  we  shall  see.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  “half-sighted”,  the  par¬ 
tially  blind,  a  large  number  of 
whom  are  found  in  our  special 
schools,  because  they  are  sooner  or 
later  doomed  to  blindness.  They 
have  still  calculable  vision;  a  tenth, 
twentieth,  hundredth  part — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small.  But  among  the  real 
blind,  those  who  cannot  even  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  end  of  their  nose,  there 
are  some  who  retain  certain  per¬ 
ceptions  of  light,  who  can  tell  the 
difference  between  day  and  night 
and  who  can  tell  you  if  a  hall  is 
lighted  up  and  who  even  notice 
certain  colored  light-reflecting  sur¬ 
faces.  Very  often  these  remains  of 
vision  disappear  with  age  or  for  the 
lack  of  use.  In  young  people,  on 
the  contrary,  absolute  blindness  is 
an  exception.  Anyone  entering  my 
classroom  at  the  National  Institution 
for  the  Young  Blind  at  Paris, 
without  being  warned,  and  seeing 
me  do  the  classical  experiment  of 
lighting  a  match  in  oxygen  or 
lighting  sodium  on  water  or  other 
live  combustion  stunts,  would 
wonder  for  whom  such  performances 
are  being  done.  He  would  cease 
to  wonder  when  he  learned  that  out 
of  twenty-one  adolescents — the 


full  complement  of  the  class — only 
five  have  no  perception  of  light. 

However  vague  or  faint  these 
remains  of  vision  may  be,  they  have 
practical  value  if  one  knows  how 
to  use  them.  As  I  remarked  before, 
I  am  not  a  subject  to  study  the 
sense  of  obstacles,  precisely  because 
my  eye  is  not  completely  dead. 

Under  these  conditions  the  per¬ 
ception  of  a  shadow  is,  to  me, 
equivalent  to,  if  not  greater  than, 
bodily  contact  with  the  obstacle. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  less 
blind  at  night  than  in  the  day. 
Others  will  tell  you  the  same  while 
attributing  it  to  the  relative  calm 
of  evening,  the  slowing  up  of 
traffic.  I  think  of  the  numerous 
lighted  guide  marks  of  the  municipal 
lamps  and  advertising  lights,  which, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  going  about 
alone,  is  again  an  advantage  over 
the  country  for  the  blind.  By 
raising  my  nose  and  paying  atten¬ 
tion  I  see  every  street  lamp  at  a 
near  distance  and  if  one  of  them 
throws  out  a  greenish  color,  it  is 
probably  the  bus  stop  which  I  am 
seeking.  A  certain  shop  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  lights, 
a  chemist  shop  by  its  green  or  red 
balls — especially  in  former  days, 
a  certain  cafe  by  its  neon  gas¬ 
lighting  tube.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  uses  I  make  of  this 
tiny  remainder  of  vision  is  the 
following:  On  the  subway  platform, 
and  always  by  raising  my  nose,  I 
manage  to  follow  the  center  of  the 
platform  without  risk  of  falling  on 
the  line,  merely  by  following  the 
line  of  electric  lights  hanging  from 
the  ceiling. 

The  importance  of  these  remains 
of  vision  should  not,  however  be 
exaggerated.  If  they  present  a  tri¬ 
fling  adjuvant  for  the  one  possessed 
of  them,  yet  they  are  not  indispen¬ 
sable.  Many  completely  blind  men 
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go  around  in  the  subway  stations 
quite  easily,  keeping  always  at  an 
even  distance  from  the  wall — doubt¬ 
less  thanks  to  their  sense  of  ob¬ 
stacles.  A  mediocre  quality  of  this 
sense  may  lead  to  mistakes,  to 
hesitation.  I  recall  one  day  cross¬ 
ing  the  little  street  separating  the 
Institution  for  the  Young  Blind  from 
the  Valentin  Hauy  Association, 
which  is  now  called  Maurice  de  la 
Sizeranne,  with  a  colleague,  who 
was  completely  blind.  I  declared 
that  there  was  an  obstacle  con¬ 
fronting  us;  my  comrade,  trusting 
to  his  sense  of  obstacles,  doubted 
me.  He  was  right,  it  had  been 
raining  and  the  object  which  I 
thought  an  obstacle  was  a  large 
black  spot  of  wet  asphalt. 


The  mobilization 

of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

An  error,  such  as  I  have  just 
related,  proves  how  useful  it  is  to 
submit  sensory  data  to  criticism, 
especially  when  this  data,  emanat¬ 
ing  from  very  imperfect  sources,  is 
poor  and  confused.  In  fact,  as 
Pierre  Villey  wrote  in  one  of  his 
spendid  works  on  the  blind,  all 
substitution  is  intellectual.  The  per¬ 
son  who  desires  to  go  about  a  large 
city  without  the  aid  of  sight,  must 
not  only  mobilize  all  his  other 
senses,  including  the  least  certain, 
but  he  will  be  obliged  also  to  call 
upon  all  his  mental  faculties:  his 
attention,  imagination,  memory, 
judgment,  reason,  will. 

One  often  expresses  amazement 
at  the  memory  of  the  blind.  Those 
who  instruct  the  young  blind  know 
what  one  must  think  of  this  pre¬ 
valent  belief.  In  truth,  the  blind 
man  calls  upon  his  memory  where 
the  seeing  man  contents  himself 


with  a  glance.  You  are  in  a  bus 
and  intend  to  get  out  at  a  point 
where  buses  stop  by  request.  You 
have  not  to  worry  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  bell  or  the  fastening  of 
the  chain  on  the  rear  platform — a 
mere  glance  will  tell  you  where  they 
are.  If  I  want  to  use  these  devices 
without  hesitation,  I  must  know, 
i.e.  remember,  that  the  bell  stop 
is  always  on  the  right  side  between 
the  first  and  second  class  or  between 
the  second  class  and  rear  platform, 
and  I  must  know  too  that  the  chain 
fastens  on  the  left  side. 

In  a  modern  city  everything  is 
superabundantly  labelled  for  the 
sighted;  streets  by  their  signs,  houses 
by  numbers,  shops  by  signboards, 
bus  stops,  passages  in  the  subways 
etc...  In  some  cases,  as  we  have 
already  emphasized,  we  also  dispose 
of  signs — sonorous  ones,  odorous  or 
other,  but  frequently  memory  must 
substitute  the  lack  of  sight.  For 
instance,  nothing  tells  me  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  bus  signs,  or  the  direc¬ 
tion,  or  yet  the  direction  of  the  buses 
serving  this  district;  I  must  know 
it  and  know  it  accurately  if  I  do 
not  want  to  land  in  a  wrong  direc¬ 
tion  or  await  a  bus  which  does  not 
pass  that  way  at  all.  And  again, 
I  must  resort  to  memory  if  I  am 
going  by  subway  not  to  mistake  the 
exit  passage  for  the  one  leading  to 
my  connection. 

A  topographical  memory  is  a 
particularly  valuable  form.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  possess  it  highly  developed. 
As  2i  proof,  I  cite  the  procedure  I 
follow  to  remember  to  mail  a 
letter  or  to  give  the  list  of  students 
in  my  class.  In  the  first  instance 
I  must  associate  the  picture  of  the 
envelope  with  the  place  where  the 
letter  box  is  situated  in  such  a  way 
that,  arriving  on  the  spot,  I  auto¬ 
matically  remember  the  letter 
which  I  have  in  my  coat  pocket. 
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In  the  second  case,  I  am  absolutely 
incapable  of  giving  an  alphabetical 
list  of  my  pupils  from  memory, 
while  if  I  picture  them,  each  in  his 
place,  I  shall  give  an  exact  enu¬ 
meration.  In  this  respect  I  have 
remained  sighted.  Contemporary 
Parisians  will  remember  seeing,  when 
they  were  at  school,  a  map  which  a 
large  department  store  distributed 
widely  in  schools  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  Doubtless  they  will  have 
retained  an  abstract  remembrance 
of  it.  I  see  it  still  as  if  it  were 
before  my  eyes,  with  the  subway 
lines  standing  out  in  red  on  a  blue 
background,  and  if  it  has  remained 
such  a  vivid  picture,  it  is  because  it 
has  been  an  invaluable  basis  of 
direction. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  I 
spoke  of  the  value  to  be  derived 
from  the  remains  of  vision  and  now 
I  am  talking  to  you  of  visual  memory. 
It  is  because,  in  fact,  a  large  number 
of  blind  have  lost  their  sight  sud¬ 
denly  or  gradually  at  an  age  when 
they  have  been  able  to  retain 
visual  pictures.  I  recall  Dr  George 
Dumas,  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  Sorbonne,  coming  to  my  class¬ 
room  twelve  years  ago  to  study  the 
influence  of  imitation  on  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  emotions.  For  this  purpose 
he  required  blind  subjects  who  had 
never  seen.  Among  more  than 
twenty  students  we  only  found  two 
who  responded  to  this  requirement. 
In  truth,  visual  pictures  become  dull 
very  quickly  when  there  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reviving  them;  studies 
made  of  the  dreams  of  the  blind 
have  proved  this.  It  is  possible  to 
circulate  freely  in  a  city  without 
them;  experience  proves  it  and 
psychology  explains  it.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  spatial  pictures  is  not  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  sight;  these 
pictures,  upon  which  the  sense  of 
direction  and  ideas  of  distance 


depend,  are  formed  perfectly  from 
auditory  or  tactile  data. 

It  was  again  Pierre  Villey  who 
emphasized  the  importance  of  rea¬ 
soning  in  building  up  the  world 
of  the  blind.  There  where  the 
seeing  man  sees,  the  blind  man 
infers.  The  subject  with  which 
we  are  concerned  furnishes  many 
examples  and  at  the  same  time  the 
outsider  will  find  the  explanation  of 
certain  facts. 

I  am  on  the  platform  of  the  bus 
and  I  am  travelling  backward. 

I  have  been  absentminded,  I  do 
not  know  at  what  point  of  the 
route  I  am.  Fortunately  it  is  mid¬ 
day,  the  sun  is  shining  and  I  feel 
it  on  my  right  side;  conclusion: 

I  am  travelling  westward,  I  must 
be  on  such  and  such  a  boulevard 
which  is  in  this  direction  (as  my 
map  of  Paris  has  taught  me).  The 
bus  has  turned,  the  sun  is  shining 
full  in  my  face,  I  am  travelling 
north,  so  I  must  be  in  such  a  street. 

Another  example:  In  a  public 
conveyance  the  conversation  of  the 
travellers  often  tells  their  occu¬ 
pation,  the  place  from  which  they 
come  and  where  they  are  going. 
I  often  avail  of  the  bus  line  28 
which,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
serves  the  Children’s  Hospital,  the 
girls’  college  Victor-Duruy  and  the 
Military  School.  These  young  men, 
who  have  just  entered  the  bus  and 
are  discussing  pathology,  are  house 
doctors  or  medical  students,  so  I 
have  just  passed  the  hospital. 
These  girls,  who  are  talking  of 
geometry  or  latin,  do  not  suspect 
that  I  am  looking  out  for  their 
departure  to  know  that  I  am  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  route.  It  is 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  men  in 
the  bus  who  begin  to  discuss  a 
course  which  they  have  just  left, 
strategy  or  the  power  of  attack 
of  a  certain  service.  A  mother  says: 
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"‘Look,  look  at  the  boats”.  In  the 
last  case  hardly  any  reasoning  is 
necessary — the  indication  in  itself 
is  clear.  But  in  the  other  cases  it 
is  different,  when  the  brain  work 
is  more  acute,  more  complicated, 
when  one  must  make  able  deduc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  parallelism  or  the 
perpendicularity  of  two  public  ways. 
It  calls  for  material,  multifarious 
observations,  an  attention  always 
alert,  the  bringing  into  line  of  a 
thousand  little  details.  The  rea¬ 
soning  about  the  position  of  the  sun 
is  only  of  value  if  one  remembers 
the  hour  and  even  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  summer  and  winter  time. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  an  isolated  example  is  worth 
little,  it  is  evidence  of  abundant 
data  which  leads  to  precision. 

But,  you  wiU  argue,  this  mental 
strain  must  be  tiring.  That  prob¬ 
ably  depends  upon  the  individuals 
and  the  training  of  each  one.  For 
my  part  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  it  is  an  extraordinary 
fatigue.  It  is  often  imagined  that 
the  blind  count  their  steps  in  the 
subway  stations;  that  would  be 
just  as  difficult  and  much  less 
certain.  If  I  travel  for  instance  on 
Line  4  of  the  subway  from  the 
Porte  -  d’ Orleans  to  Reaumur,  I 
prefer  to  rely  on  my  observation  of 
the  signs  which  mark  my  route:  the 
curve  of  Montparnasse,  that  of  St.- 
Germain-des-Pres,  both  indicated  by 
the  grinding  of  brakes:  a  longer  stop 
than  usual  indicates  Chatelet,  an 
important  junction;  a  much  shorter 
stop  between  the  stations  of  Cha¬ 
telet,  and  the  Halles,  etc. 


The  dog  guide. 

An  American  or  German  reader 
would  be  surprised  to  find  no  para¬ 


graph  concerning  the  dog  guide  in 
a  study  devoted  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blind.  A  French  reader 
would  be  less  astonished  as  the  dog 
has  not  found  the  same  favor  of 
the  same  enthusiasm  in  France  as 
in  the  United  States  or  Germany. 

Yet  the  association  of  a  blind 
man  and  a  dog  is  stamped  on  popu¬ 
lar  imagination,  kept  up  by  books 
and  cheap  illustrations  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  can  scarcely  think 
of  a  faithful  terrier  without  con¬ 
juring  up  the  picture  of  a  bhnd 
man.  A  wide-brimmed  hat,  black 
glasses,  a  stick,  a  dog  and  the 
ubiquitous  placard — such  is  the 
usual  picture  which  I  hope  the  fore¬ 
going  lines  will  have  succeeded  in 
dispelling  from  your  mind,  if  they 
still  existed  there. 

The  modern  dog  guide  tends  in 
no  way  to  recall  the  picture.  He 
has,  in  reality,  nothing  in  common 
with  the  good  terrier  of  the  past. 
He  is  of  a  nobler  race — a  German 
sheep  dog.  What  is  more,  he  has 
been  subjected  to  careful,  patient 
and  methodical  training.  He  has 
learned  to  stop  at  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk,  to  go  round  an  obstacle, 
to  look  up  to  see  whether  a  branch 
or  awning  is  in  the  way  of  his 
companion’s  face.  The  blind  man 
has  also  to  be  educated  and  the  dog 
is  only  given  to  him  when  it  is  seen 
that  there  is  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  between  man  and  dog. 
To  this  end  every  blind  man  who 
applies  for  a  dog  guide  is  required 
to  go  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  a 
training  school,  where  he  is  taught 
to  handle  his  dog — I  should  say 
bitch,  as  it  appears  that  the  female 
is  gentler  and  more  faithful. 

Mrs  Harrison  Eustice,  who  dir¬ 
ected  an  important  training  center 
for  dog  guides  for  the  blind  at 
Nashville,  opened  a  school  at  Vevey 
(Switzerland)  under  the  significant 
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name  of  “The  Seeing  Eye’’,  where 
young  French  people,  who  wished 
to  become  acquainted  with  their 
four-footed  guides,  were  invited.  An 
establishment  of  the  same  kind  was 
founded  at  Wallasey  (England)  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  blind. 
It  was  the  great  propaganda  year 
in  favor  of  the  dog  guide  (1929-30). 
The  German  Co.  Siemens,  who  em¬ 
ployed  an  important  number  of 
blind  workmen,  were  said  to  have 
built  small  kennels,  where  the  guides 
patiently  waited  for  their  masters 
to  leave  work.  A  blind  American 
Senator  attented  assemblies  with 
his  guide,  who  lay  at  his  feet; 
another  blind  man  made  a  trip  from 
Berlin  to  Vienna  without  mishap, 
only  with  the  aid  of  his  dog.  I  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of 
Nashville  and  Wallasay,  but  Vevey 
has  closed  its  doors  and  an  attempt 
to  establish  kennels  in  the  Loiret 
district,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Union  of  War  Blind,  does  not 
appear  to  have  come  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  promoter — a 
devotee  of  the  dog  guide. 

We  are  not  seeking  here  the  reason 
as  to  why  the  dog  guide  is  not 
favored  by  the  French  blind — 
besides  is  he  more  favored  by  the 
blind  of  other  countries?  We  are 
concerned  with  the  blind  going 
about  in  a  large  city  and  there  one 
realizes  the  inconveniences  attached 
to  a  dog  guide.  Apart  from  the 
cost  of  the  dog  and  the  fees  for  the 
course  of  experience,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  (in  both  cases  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Associations  would 
meet  those  expenses),  and  the  food 
with  good  meat  (six  to  eight  francs 
per  day,  1930  value,  according  to 
a  Parisian  whose  experience  dates 
from  then),  let  us  examine  the 
problem  in  connection  with  living 
conditions  and  going  round  Paris. 
The  German  sheep  dog  is  rather 


large,  and  as  all  well-bred  dogs  he 
requires  care,  in  particular  regular 
baths  and  a  daily  run  apart  from 
his  service  as  guide.  In  the  Capital, 
apartments  are  small  and  the  blind 
usually  are  not  well  off  and  often 
live  under  economical  conditions. 
If  the  proprietor,  out  of  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  blind,  permits  him 
to  keep  a  dog,  a  tub  would  have  to 
be  found  for  the  animal  and  the 
time  for  bathing  him  as  well  as  for 
walking  him. 

All  this  would  be  of  small  conse¬ 
quence  if  the  dog  guide  proved  his 
usefulness.  But  in  Paris  one  walks 
little — nearly  all  one’s  errands  are 
done  by  bus  or  subway.  Can  you 
imagine  a  large  dog  running  up  to 
a  bus  at  a  busy  hour,  pushing  aside 
timid  people  and  barking  to  say: 
“It  is  my  right  to  enter  first, 
please”.  The  Union  of  War  Blind 
obtained  free  transport  for  a  dog 
guide  on  railways,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Management  of  the 
Municipal  Bus  Transport  or  Sub¬ 
way,  in  spite  of  their  solicitude  for 
the  blind,  would  be  inclined  to 
grant  this  same  favor  or  even 
authorize  such  a  cumbersome  trav¬ 
eller  to  enter  their  buses  or  cars. 
Then,  too,  as  a  man  remarked  who 
used  a  dog  guide  in  the  country, 
where  he  can  be  unquestionably 
very  useful,  the  fact  of  possessing  a 
dog  does  not  exempt  one  from 
knowing  the  topography  of  the 
places  which  one  frequents;  to  a 
certain  extent  it  is  not  exaggerated 
to  say  that  one  must  guide  one’s 
guide.  The  same  inconvenience 
occurs  with  a  child,  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  child,  if  it  is  not  a 
baby,  can  spell  the  names  of  the 
streets,  the  number  of  a  building,  a 
motor  bus  or  shop  sign. 

I  have  never  used  a  dog  guide,  so 
I  can  only  report  here  the  opinion 
of  others  as  they  have  expressed  it 
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in  special  magazines.  I  will  con¬ 
clude  with  this  strange  revelation 
of  a  German  war  blind,  Dr  Claessens, 
to  whom  the  dog  guide  proved  to 
be  what  a  lifebelt  is  to  a  man 
learning  to  swim.  Before  possessing 
a  dog  he  never  went  out  alone  as 
he  was  surrounded  by  too  much 
attention;  to  make  use  of  the  dog 
he  was  obliged  to  make  the  effort  of 
personal  re-adjustment  so  that  when 
his  last  dog  died  he  did  not  replace 
him  as  he  owed  to  him  no  more  or 
less  than  the  conquest  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  Does  not  Dr.  Claessens  at 
the  same  time  explain  the  reason 
why  those  blind,  who  have  pre¬ 
viously  adapted  themselves,  do  not 
require  a  dog  guide. 


The  white  stick. 


Signs  are  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  our  century.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  speed.  When  one  is 
driving  at  sixty  or  eighty  kilometers 
an  hour,  one  has  no  time  to  reason, 
to  act  immediately.  A  common 
signal  is  needed,  one  only.  Hence 
the  varied  call  to  form  and  color, 
that  code  of  signs  of  the  road,  which 
I  stand  amazed  to  see  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  understood  by  motorists:  one¬ 
way  signs,  no  parking,  dangerous 
corner,  automobile  crossing,  cross¬ 
ing  for  pedestrians,  cross  roads, 
don’t  overtake  etc. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  protect 
the  blind  against  speed.  Not  that 
he  was  considered  a  hindrance  to 
traffic,  an  obstacle  to  speed:  if  this 
were  so,  the  motorists  or  insurance 
companies  would  have  taken  the 
initiative  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  road  authorities  to  it,  and  thus 
lessen  their  responsibility.  As  a 


matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  proportion  of  accidents  with 
the  blind  has  been  greater  than  with 
the  sighted.  Care  and  prudence  are 
compensations  for  blindness.  In  that 
case  all  stupid  and  absent-minded 
people  in  the  world  would  have  to 
be  labelled  with  white  armbands  or 
sticks. 

The  initiative  for  the  protection 
of  the  blind  on  public  roads  was 
taken  by  their  friends,  the  Asso¬ 
ciations  which  protect  them  (*). 

Various  ways  have  been  proposed. 
In  New  Zealand  the  blind  man  who 
wished  to  cross  the  road,  had  to 
raise  his  right  hand  above  his  head; 
at  Quito  (Ecuador)  he  had  to  use 
a  whistle;  in  Alsace:  to  waive  a 
white  flag;  at  Brussels:  a  green  and 
red  flag;  in  England:  a  white  stick; 
in  Austria:  a  half-white  stick;  at 
Copenhagen:  a  phosphorescent  stick; 
in  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Ver- 
viers  (Belgium) :  the  blind  were  given 
a  yellow  and  black  armband.  Each 
of  these  signs  had  its  partisans  and 
opponents.  I  think  that  the  most 
serious  inconvenience  resided  in  the 
lack  of  universality  of  the  signs,  as 
they  varied  in  different  countries  and 
sometimes  even  within  the  countries 
themselves.  The  Brussels  motorists, 
accustomed  to  the  green  and  red 
flag,  would  not  recognize  the  yellow 
armband  of  the  Verviers  blind,  at 


(*)  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  was 
accepted  as  a  gesture  of  sympathy.  At 
the  Salon  of  1932  a  group  was  exhibited 
by  the  sculptor  Emile  Guillaume,  called 
“Kindness”  representing  Mile.  d'Herbe- 
mont  giving  a  white  stick  to  a  blind 
woman.  This  work  of  art  is  now  at  the 
Valentin-Haiiy  Museum;  if  this  were  the 
appropriate  occasion,  something  could 
be  said  in  this  article  concerning  the 
way  in  which  the  blind  woman  is 
portrayed  in  the  group.  The  author 
seems  to  have  somehow  exaggerated 
the  contrast. 
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a  hundred  and  thirty  kilometers 
from  the  capital. 

In  France  little  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  to  call  the  public’s  attention 
to  the  blind  and  only  in  February 
1931,  thanks  to  the  enlightened 
generosity  of  Mile.  d'Herbemont, 
the  first  white  sticks  were  distribut¬ 
ed.  The  idea  spread  rapidly  not 
only  in  the  provinces  but  also 
abroad  in  England,  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  In  1932  an  inquiry 
opened  by  a  society  of  blind  Espe- 
rantits,  Universala  Asocio  de  Blindul 
organizajoj,  revealed  that,  of  all 
signals,  preference  was  given  to  the 
white  stick  almost  everywhere, 
except  in  Germany,  Denmark '  and 
Switzerland.  The  countries  retain¬ 
ed  their  armbands  because  they 
were  the  sign  for  all  kinds  of 
invalids.  In  Austria,  the  official 
sign  was  also  the  armband,  but  the 
blind  preferred  the  stick,  and  in 
Hungary,  it  appears  that  the  blind 
have  adopted  the  white  stick.  It  is 
not  overrated  to  say  that  to-day  the 
white  stick  is  becoming  the  universal 
sign  of  blindness.  I  will  give  the 
following  proofs:  a  French  Charity 
Organization,  desirous  of  making 
a  successful  sale  of  lottery  tickets, 
calls  them  White  Stick  Tickets”, 
and  when  organizing  a  National 
Day  in  behalf  of  the  French  blind 
(October  24th  of  last  year)  there 
again  it  was  under  the  heading  of 
“White  Stick”.  : 

For  my  part  I  confess  that  it 
was  more  than  a  year  before  I 
adopted  this  sign.  I  feared  to  be 
the  object  of  inopportune  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  passers-by.  It  is 
on  the  grounds  of  justice,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  that  I  took  to  the  white 
stick.  I  have  the  care  of  souls  and 
if  an  accident  happened  to  me  I 
should  not  wish  to  be  reproached 
for  having  neglected  to  avail  of 
all  the  guarantees  placed  at  my 


disposal,  and  what  is  more,  I  would 
not  wish  to  have  it  on  my  own 
conscience.  Well,  I  confess  that 
I  offer  my  apologies  to  the  origi¬ 
nators.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
been  particularly  importuned  since 
by  offers  of  aid  at  places  and 
moments  when  it  was  not  required. 
On  the  contrary  white  stick  is 
invaluable  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  blind  man  who 
is  about  to  cross  a  street  or  a 
dangerous  path  under  repair. 

To  call  the  blind  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  is  indeed  the  role  of 
the  white  stick.  It  is  however  not 
invested  with  the  prerogatives  of 
the  policeman’s  stick;  never  the 
blind  man  nor  the  passer,  who  is 
apt  to  believe  that  he  is  the  one 
in  authority,  and  can  go  ahead  more 
resolutely  than  if  he  were  alone 
when  proffering  aid  to  a  blind  man 
crossing  the  street,  must  forget 
this.  We  recall  the  sad  experience 
which  followed  soon  after  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  white  stick  and  which 
would  have  cost  it  its  popularity 
if  it  were  not  that  worthy  creations 
contain  their  life  principles.  The 
formal  distribution  of  sticks  took 
place  on  February  7th  1931;  on 
February  22nd  a  distinguished  war 
blind,  professor  of  massage  at  the 
Phare  de  France,  who,  conquering 
handicaps,  had  recently  acquired  the 
degree  of  Medical  Doctor,  believed 
himself  sufficiently  protected  to 
cross  the  Champs-Elysees  alone, 
and  this  misunderstanding  of  the 
protection  of  the  white  stick  cost 
him  his  life. 

One  other  facility  accorded  to  the 
blind  who  go  about  Paris  alone  is 
the  “right  of  priority”,  which  privi¬ 
lege  they  share  with  the  disabled 
servicemen.  Parisians  know  these 
famous  privilege  cards.  A  pedes¬ 
trian 'is  waiting  for  a  motorbus  and 
is  alone  at  the  bus  stop;  he  tears 
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his  number  from  the  box  at  the 
stop,  looks  at  it  confidently  as  he 
sees  a  number  of  would-be  passengers 
gathering  at  the  stop  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  bus  gives  his  number 
to  the  collector,  just  then  a  man 
brushes  him  aside  and  calls:  '‘Right 
of  priority’’;  there  is  only  one  free 
seat,  the  privileged  man  gets  into 
the  bus  and  the  others  await  the 
next  one.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  argumentative  person  has  ever 
complained  about  this  postwar  mea¬ 
sure.  I  think  that  the  Government 
had  the  idea  uppermost  in  mind  of 
offering  just  compensation  to  the 
disabled  servicemen,  by  reserving 
seats  for  them,  to  protect  them  from 
being  jostled. 

The  right  of  priority  in  public 
conveyances  is  however  not  a  mere 
convenience  of  transportation — its 
main  advantage  is  that  of  saving 
time.  From  this  view  point  and 
in  connection  with  the  blind — 
which  is  our  concern  here — its  justi¬ 
fication  is  easily  admitted,  and 
whoever  would  dispute  it  can  never 
have  thought  of  the  tremendous 
loss  of  time  occasioned  by  blindness. 
Not  only  must  the  blind  man  walk 
carefully,  that  is  more  slowly,  but, 
arriving  at  a  street  corner  he  often 
wastes  a  few  minutes  either  to 
keep  perfectly  calm  or  to  await  the 
indispensable  aid  of  a  passer  who 
does  not  come  along.  How  many 
times,  too,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
bus  stop  only  to  hear  the  bell  for 
its  departure.  If  I  had  been  sighted 
I  should  have  merely  hurried  or  run 
a  Uttle  to  catch  it. 

Tickets  permitting  the  blind  of 
Paris  to  share  the  same  privileges 
as  the  disabled  servicemen  is  an 
example  of  the  extension  to  civilian 
blind  of  privileges  reserved  to  the 
war  blind.  In  Italy  this  extension 
was  established  in  principle:  in 
September  1927,  the  Italian  war 


blind,  assembled  on  the  Capitol, 
declared,  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
which  they  are  capable  beyond  the 
Alps,  that  they  considered  the 
civilian  blind  heirs  of  their  con¬ 
quests.  In  France  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  war  cripples  have  never  made 
such  a  proclamation.  They  have 
sometimes  been  reproached  for  it, 
but  it  is  incontestable  that  the 
civilian  blind  have  largely  benefitted 
by  the  wave  of  sympathy  which  the 
blind  soldiers  evoked  in  the  public. 
Those  who  have  gone  about  as  I 
have  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
war  and  immediately  after  it  can 
attest  to  it.  At  that  time  a  blind 
man  could  only  be  a  war-blind  and, 
after  being  enlightened,  a  large 
number  of  kind  people  would  reply 
naively  :  “You  are  perhaps  more 
unfortunate  as  you  have  no  pen¬ 
sion”;  a  proof  that  it  is  the  actual 
consequence  of  blindness,  and  not 
its  cause,  which  impresses  people,  no 
matter  how  glorious  its  cause  may 
have  been.  Then  again,  through 
the  rule  of  military  pensions,  the 
idea  of  100  %  disability,  requiring 
the  aid  of  a  third  person  has  passed 
into  law  concerning  injuries  to 
workmen  and  from  there  to  the 
social  science  benefit  schemes.  And 
so  it  is  that  the  bhnd  of  the  district 
of  Paris  benefit  by  the  smaU  compen¬ 
sations  in  the  subway  and  motor- 
buses.  These  advantages  do  not 
consist  only  of  a  reduction  (60  %  in 
surface  transport  and  40  %  in  the 
subway)  to  the  blind,  but  free 
transport  for  the  guide  besides.  We 
wiU  not  enlarge  upon  this  as  our 
subject  is  the  blind  man  alone  in 
his  wanderings. 


* 
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The  co-operation  and  reaction 
of  the  Parisians. 

However  skillful  a  blind  man  may 
be,  I  do  not  think  that  there  exists 
one  who  can  boast  that  he  has  never 
accepted  and  even  solicited  aid 
from  someone.  But  then  you  will 
think  that  a  blind  man  is  essentially 
a  dependent  being.  To-day,  more 
than  at  any  time,  everyone  depends 
upon  his  neighbour;  the  division 
of  work  engenders  dependence;  it 
is  a  classical  theme  for  a  moral 
composition.  The  manager  or  in¬ 
dustrialist  depend  upon  their  typist 
for  their  correspondence,  the  provin¬ 
cial  visiting  Paris,  the  worthy  fellow 
who  cannot  write  well  and  who 
runs  to  his  neighbour  for  help  in 
answering  a  “situation  vacant”  ad¬ 
vertisement,  the  timid  person,  the 
man  suffering  from  agoraphobia 
who  dares  not  cross  the  street  alone. 
Who  has  never  said:  “Would  you 
do  me  a  little  service?” 

These  small  appeals  are  usually 
conditional.  At  home  this  is  often 
the  case  with  the  blind  too.  By 
reason  of  his  blindness  and  the 
nature  of  the  vocations  open  to 
him  (professor  of  music,  organist, 
piano  tuner,  masseur,  telephone 
operator)  the  blind  man  is  often 
more  cultured  than  the  average; 
he  is  the  writer  of  the  family,  the 
adviser,  the  spokesman,  and  takes 
all  the  steps  in  business  affairs; 
thanks  to  him  and  his  typewriter 
and  sometimes  thanks  to  the  sym¬ 
pathy  which  his  condition  and  his 
tenacity  evoke,  he  is  able  to  render 
a  thousand  small  services. 

In  the  day  when  one  had  recourse 
to  little  guides  from  poor  families, 
it  happened  that  in  return,  besides 
the  fee  of  ten  or  twenty  sous,  the 
bhnd  man  assumed  the  obligation  of 
teaching  the  child,  and  former 


little  guides  have  been  cited,  who 
have  made  their  way  in  the  world 
owing  to  this  fact. 

The  blind  man  does  not  appeal 
to  a  paralyzed  person  in  the  street 
for  aid.  The  passer  owes  him  noth¬ 
ing  and  he  has  nothing  to  offer  as 
a  reward.  The  principle  of  a  deed 
is  not  reciprocity;  it  is  disinterested, 
more  noble,  more  human. 

Paris  is,  without  doubt,  the  city 
where  there  is  the  most  excitement, 
where  one  is  busiest  but  also  most 
obliging.  One  rarely  meets  with  a 
lack  of  kindness  towards  the  blind 
in  Parisians.  I  have  hardly  been 
about  in  the  provinces,  only  in 
holiday  resorts,  where  the  seasonal 
population  comes  from  large  cities. 
Colleagues  coming  from  the  country, 
or  fairly  large  towns,  have  told  me 
that  they  have  not  encountered  the 
same  politeness  there.  Yet  all  Paris 
is  made  up  of  people  from  the 
provinces  or  their  descendants. 

The  current  result  of  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  the  crowd  is  that  there  exists 
in  its  composition  something  which 
was  not  in  the  components.  The 
size  of  the  population  has  a  direct 
result  on  the  courtesy  of  the  people. 
In  a  smaU  town  one  would  certainly 
never  let  a  blind  man  knock  against 
an  obstacle,  but  whether  it  be 
timidity  or  lack  of  initiative,  one 
will  seldom  go  out  of  one's  way  to 
meet  him.  In  Paris,  whether  from 
training  or  rivalry,  one  will  alter 
one's  route  or  turn  back  to  take 
a  blind  man,  standing  on  the  edge 
of  the  side- walk,  across  the  road.. 
Even  if  one  is  in  a  hurry,  one  goes 
out  of  one's  way  to  be  quiet  in 
one's  conscience  and  to  know  that 
nothing  wiU  happen  to  the  blind. 
It  has  happened  to  me  to  be  torn 
between  two  people  at  the  same 
time  who  almost  disputed  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  helping  me  out  of  a 
difficulty. 
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All  this  puts  the  blind  under  an 
obligation.  I  will  not  speak  of 
gratitude — we  all  know  what  we 
owe  to  the  stranger  who  never 
hesitates  to  help  us.  But  with 
regard  to  the  politeness  which  one 
meets  on  the  streets,  the  “inferiority 
complex’",  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  calls  up  different  reactions, 
according  to  temperament  and  edu¬ 
cation.  All  the  weak,  while  admitt¬ 
ing  and  understanding  sympathy, 
reject  outward  manifestations  of 
pity.  When  the  latter  is  ostensible 
or  when  it  makes  the  individual  feel 
humble  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
he  finds  it  insufferable  and  vents 
his  reflex  of  bad  temper.  About 
twenty  years  ago  I  was  in  the 
subway  with  a  comrade — a  student 
like  myself  at  the  National  Insti¬ 
tution.  A  man  approached  us:  “Do 
you  know  where  you  are?  Do  you 
know  that  the  next  station  is 
Italie?”  My  comrade,  although  a 
good  fellow,  replied  in  a  common, 
drawling,  almost  insolent  tone: 
“What  of  it?  Of  course  we  know.” 
The  man  did  not  reply  and  I  could 
not  help  saying  to  my  companion 
when  we  were  alone:  “Well,  my  dear 
fellow,  there  is  a  person  who  may 
meet  you  in  a  difficulty,  but  who 
would  in  future  be  careful  not  to 
interfere,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
he  would  be  the  same  with  all 
blind.” 

In  view  of  this  somewhat  impudent 
attitude,  there  is  a  contrary  result 
due  to  inferiority  complex  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  generalize;  a  disposition, 
which,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  leads 
to  confusion  among  the  blind  them¬ 
selves.  Some,  and  I  with  them, 
think  that  it  is  better  to  be  overpo- 
lite  than  to  lack  politeness.  If  I 
have  brushed  against  someone,  I 
prefer  to  be  ridiculous  in  apologizing 
to  a  tree  or  a  street  lamp  than  to 


say  nothing.  The  tree  will  not 
mind  my  mistake;  the  man  or 
woman,  when  they  realize  my  condi¬ 
tion,  would  not  hold  a  grudge  about 
a  silence  which  might  appear  a 
lack  of  manners;  but  involuntarily 
they  would  keep  a  certain  opinion 
of  the  blind  which  would  not  apply 
only  to  me  but  to  all  the  blind. 
This  attitude  may  appear  to  be 
timidity,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  long  run 
it  does  not  engender  timidity.  A 
passer  jostles  me  without  thinking 
of  apologizing,  or  I  soil  my  clothes 
against  a  garbage  pail  at  a  time 
when,  by  all  rules,  it  should  have 
been  taken  in;  or  I  see  that  some 
work  on  repairs  is  not  protected 
as  police  regulations  require;  I 
should  be  well  in  my  right  to  be 
angry,  to  shrug  my  shoulders  at 
the  gentleman  in  a  hurry,  to  abuse 
the  janitor  or  workman,  but  in  a 
mood  less  selfish  I  think  that  every 
gesture  of  impatience,  every  angry 
word  on  my  part,  would  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  blindness  and  the  blind 
in  general  by  the  public. 

If  I  only  meet  one  negro  in  my 
life,  would  it  be  surprising  that  I 
should  imagine  all  negroes  with  the 
features  and  characteristics  of  that 
one. 

The  blind  man  would  be  wrong  to 
complain  of  his  temporary  guide. 
He  will  undoubtedly  take  a  thou¬ 
sand  unnecessary  precautions  to 
help  the  blind  to  the  side-wald, 
whereas  the  slope  in  the  road  is 
usually  enough  to  tell  him  where  to 
raise  his  foot;  or  not  realizing  that 
the  seeing  man  himself  never  looks 
at  the  steps  in  going  down  a  stair¬ 
case,  he  will  not  notice  that  the 
balustrade  reproduces  exactly  the 
structure  of  the  stairway  (slope, 
bends,  landing,  etc.),  and  that  one 
hand  placed  a  little  forward  on  the 
balustrade  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
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all  these  details.  Others,  about  to 
cross  a  street,  are  entirely  preoccu¬ 
pied  by  a  seeming  danger — the  circu¬ 
lation  of  traffic,  while  avoiding 
mechanically  a  pool  of  water  into 
which  the  blind  man  steps;  or, 
esteeming  the  moment  favorable, 
they  rush  between  two  posts  as 
if  they  were  alone,  upset  afterwards 
about  the  collision. 

In  the  face  of  these  small  incon¬ 
veniences,  the  blind  man  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  for  him  to  be 
comprehensive  and  that,  in  general, 
the  sighted  man  is  no  better  inform¬ 
ed  about  the  psychology  of  the 
blind  than  they  are  about  the 
deaf-mutes,  legless  cripples  or  col¬ 
ored  people.  Often  he  has  only  him¬ 
self  to  blame  for  some  mishaps.  Not 
only  must  he  keep  his  senses  and 
attention  on  the  alert,  but  it  behoves 
him  to  make  known  what  help  he 
requires  from  the  passer.  It  is 
not  rare  in  Paris  that  a  sighted 
man  passes  a  street  everyday 
without  noticing  the  name  or  goes 
to  a  cafe  or  shop  without  knowing 
the  number  of  the  street.  If  he 
is  asked  for  such  information, 
he  will  reply:  “Well,  I  do  not 
know,  although  I  could  go  there 
with  my  eyes  shut.”  It  is  painful 
to  note  that  the  one  who  has  his 
eyes  really  closed,  requires  these 
details  just  because  the  appearance 
of  the  place  is  unknown  to  him. 
On  the  same  side-walk  there  may 
be  two  barber-shops  or  two  book¬ 
shops,  a  few  doors  apart;  if  I  do 
not  know  that  my  barber  lives  at 
Nr.  60,  I  should  risk  being  led  to 
his  competitor,  to  feel  bewildered 
and  obhged  to  avow  my  mistake. 
Another  example:  I  arrive  at  cross¬ 
roads  of  five  or  six  streets  forming 
a  star:  if  I  ask  someone  to  take 
me  to  the  other  side,  I  run  the 
risk  of  being  set  down  anywhere; 
but  if  I  state  exactly:  “on  the 


side-walk  to  the  right  of  such  and 
such  a  street”,  or  better  still  “by 
the  chemist’s  at  the  corner”,  no 
mistake  is  possible.  Sometimes  it 
is  wise  to  proceed  by  degrees,  to 
point  out  first  of  all,  a  first  guide 
mark,  well  known,  then  the  object; 
at  the  Porte  d’ Orleans,  for  instance, 
the  head  line  of  Nr.  28  bus  is  not 
as  well  known  as  the  subway,  so  I 
would  refer  to  that  point  first. 

Moreover,  when  a  blind  man 
comes  to  live  in  a  new  district,  he 
must  accumulate  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  possible  about  the  places, 
either  by  himself  or  through  his 
relatives.  For  personal  exploring  I 
know  nothing  better  than  night 
— then  you  will  not  be  asked:  “Are 
you  looking  for  something,  sir?” 
and  be  bound  to  reply:  “No,  thank 
you,  I  am  looking  round  for  guide- 
marks” — which  may  not  be  under¬ 
stood  or  welcomed. 


♦ 

*  * 


The  street,  what  a  marvellous 
field  of  experience  for  whoever  wants 
to  grasp  from  life  the  reactions  of 
seeing  people  to  blindness,  always 
somewhat  mysterious.  To  make 
enquiries  what  one  thinks  of  the 
blind,  what  one  knows  of  them,  to 
search  through  literature,  art  and 
law  what  conception  of  blindness 
has  been  held  through  the  ages 
is  to  work  “in  vitro”.  To  gather 
the  reflections  of  the  passer-by  in 
all  their  spontaneity  is  to  work  “in 
vivo”.  To  go  around  Paris  alone 
for  twenty  years  and  consequently 
to  have  rubbed  shoulders  with  the 
public  is  to  have  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  note  down  significant  obser- 
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vations  on  the  tablets  of  memory. 
To  be  concise  as  to  this  study,  I 
will  limit  myself  to  two  points: 
the  helpless  blind  and  the  standard 
blind. 

It  is  undeniable  that  for  many,  in 
the  heart  of  Paris,  in  the  middle  of 
the  twentieth  century,  after  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  method¬ 
ical  education,  the  blind  are  still 
considered  as  helpless,  infirm,  invalid, 
in  the  etymological  sense  of  these 
different  words.  Am  I  not  so  in 
the  eyes  of  that  gentleman  who, 
helping  me  from  the  sidewalk, 
holds  me  under  the  arm  and  lifts 
me  to  the  point  of  paralyzing  my 
movements;  or  to  the  other  who 
raises  his  voice  to  speak  to  me  as 
if  I  were  deaf,  foreign,  or  dumb,  as 
if  blindness  must  necessarily  bring 
deafness  or  a  weakening  of  the 
mental  faculties  in  its  train;  or  to 
the  third  who,  meeting  me  with 
a  child  of  6  prefers  to  give  it  instruc¬ 
tions  rather  than  address  me:  “My 
child,  you  will  be  careful  to  explain 
to  your  papa  that  the  street  he 
must  take  is  the  second  on  the 
right.” 

The  eye,  a  convenient  instrument, 
has  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over 
the  other  organs  of  the  senses,  that 
common  mortals  can  conceive  with 
difficulty  that  the  person  deprived 
of  sight  is  able  to  acquire  knowledge 
or  even  have  an  opening  and  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  outside  world.  I  had 
rather  a  hard  experience  when  I  was 
still  a  child  and  had  been  blind 
only  a  few  months.  I  had  imme¬ 
diately  taken  the  habit  of  going 
about  alone  in  our  little  district, 
going  for  walks,  getting  the  pro¬ 
visions  etc...  an  excellent  prepara¬ 
tion  for  my  future  wanderings  in 
the  Capital.  One  day  as  I  was 
passing  a  group  of  schoolboys,  one 
of  them  came  and  stood  before  me, 
and  gesticulating — doubtless  he  was 


showing  me  his  fingers — said:  “Tell 
me,  blind  boy,  how  many  are  two 
and  two;  one  and  one?”  It  was 
only  the  reflection  of  a  child  and 
can  be  compared  with  the  notion 
of  one  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  who 
put  on  the  stage  blind  people,  stiff, 
lost,  without  sense  either  of  space 
or  time,  and  one  must  admit  that 
the  idea  of  the  helpless  blind  is 
still  stubbornly  held  in  many  minds, 
from  the  child  to  the  adult,  from 
ignorant  to  cultured  people.  Here 
is  one  significant  fact,  which  has 
often  been  confirmed  by  others.  If 
I  am  on  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides, 
near  our  National  Institute  and 
someone  offers  to  assist  me,  he 
nearly  always  says:  “Are  you  going 
to  school”  or  “Are  you  going  to 
the  hospital  (sic)  for  the  blind”. 

It  even  happens  that  the  public 
does  not  realize  that  a  blind  person 
is  capable  of  the  most  elementary 
acts  of  daily  life.  Here  is  an 
adventure,  which  was  not  mine, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  authentic. 
While  assisting  one  of  our  music 
professors  to  cross  a  street,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  repeated  these  words,  which 
many  of  us  have  heard  time  and 
again:  “It  must  be  very  awkward  to 
be  blind.  How  do  you  dress?  you 
surely  can’t  eat  by  yourself?”  The 
blind  man  burst  out  laughing  and 
replied:  “Ha,  ha,  if  you  want  to 
see,  now  is  the  moment...  at  the 
Vosges  opposite,  a  good  chicken  and 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  my  appe¬ 
tite”.  The  gentleman  was  silenced 
but  was  he  convinced  of  the  fact? 

These  standard  ideas  about  the 
blind  are  the  more  to  be  apprehended 
since  generalization  is  a  natural 
tendency  of  the  human  mind,  often 
fruitful,  sometimes  dangerous. 
Behind  the  mask  of  blindness  all 
particular  characteristics  of  indi¬ 
viduals  disappear.  To  the  Euro¬ 
pean  who  has  not  travelled,  all 
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negroes  are  alike;  to  all  who  have 
not  come  into  contact  with  the 
blind  they  all  seem  to  be  alike. 

I  had  proof  of  this  diposition  to 
confuse  the  blind,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  while  travelling  in  Paris.  One 
man  told  me  that  he  saw  me  waiting 
for  someone  every  day  on  the 
platform  of  the  Opera  station;  an¬ 
other,  a  lady,  came  up  to  me  saying: 
“Here  you  are  again,  you  do  not 
remember  the  little  card-seller  who 
helped  you  change  trains  at  Reau¬ 
mur?”  In  both  cases  my  friend, 
T.,  was  concerned.  He  was  non¬ 
resident  and  went  home  every  eve¬ 
ning.  The  misunderstanding  could 
be  explained  as  T.  wore  the  same 
uniform  as  I  and  our  coloring  and 
walk  were  somewhat  alike.  But  I 
never  knew  who  was  mistaken  for 
me  one  afternoon  in  1922,  when  the 
rumour  circulated  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Valentin-Haiiy  that  I  had  been 
run  over  by  an  automobile  in  the 
next  street,  while  at  that  moment  I 
was  pouring  over  Kant  or  Scho¬ 
penhauer  in  my  room.  How  many 
times  I  have  been  taken  for  other 
men,  who  have  nothing  in  common 
with  me  save  their  blindness  !  One 
day  I  literally  had  to  struggle 
with  a  tramway  collector  who  abso¬ 
lutely  wanted  me  to  get  out  at  a 
stop  which  was  not  mine.  “Yes, 
Sir,  you  are  there”,  she  cla  med, 
“you  get  out  every  day  here”. 
I  never  got  out  there  and  the  man 
whom  I  checked  up  as  my  would-be 
double,  proved  to  be  taller  than  I, 
is  twenty  years  older,  has  a  beard 
while  I  am  clean  shaven,  is  dark 
and  I  am  fair  and  has  not  the  same 
walk;  but  we  are  both  blind,  we 
wear  glasses  so  is  not  that  sufficient 
ground  to  label  us  alike.  More 
recently  a  lady  asserted;  “I  assisted 
you  before  at  Boulevard  Arago”. 
As  I  maintained  that  she  must  have 
made  a  mistake,  she  replied:  “I 


thought  it  was  you,  it  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  as  well-dressed  as  you”.  The 
“gentleman  as  well-dressed  as  you” 
is  amusing!  Does  it  not  go  to 
prove  that  the  picture  of  the 
shabby,  blind  beggar,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  in  these  pages,  is 
still  vivid  in  popular  imagination. 

If,  in  the  physical  domain,  where 
comparison  and  distinction  are  easy, 
the  blind  man  is  the  object  of 
frequent  mistakes,  what  must  be 
thought  about  gifts,  qualities  or 
faults,  egotism  and  distrust,  which 
are  attributed  to  the  blind.  These 
are  often  mere  prejudice  and  which 
if  verified  in  some  cases  cannot  be 
helped  by  criticism.  We  merely 
mention  them  to  again  emphasize 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  blind 
who  come  into  contact  with  the 
public  on  the  street.  Negligence 
of  clothes,  temper,  argumentative 
language,  physical  awkwardness,  as 
well  as  qualities  or  achievements, 
enter  into  the  representation  which 
is  made  in  general  of  the  blind  and 
will  reflect  on  the  entire  class. 
The  young  blind  who  owes  his 
independence  in  the  street  and 
elsewhere  to  his  education,  would  be 
wrong  to  be  affected  by  what  seems 
to  him  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  public  towards  him.  It  can 
safely  be  asserted  that  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  blind  have  lost 
their  sight’  after  forty  years  of  age 
and  more  than  half  after  fifty 
years,  at  an  age  when  re-education 
is  difficult  if  not  impossible.  As 
the  opinion  formed  of  a  social 
class  is  the  action  of  a  number  of 
individuals  composing  it  statisti¬ 
cally,  it  is  the  picture  of  the  aged 
and  unadjusted  blind  which  surges 
up  when  one  thinks  of  blindness. 
It  is  true  that  these  go  about  less 
but  they  attract  the  most  attention 
by  reason  of  their  slowness  or 
awkwardness. 
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Little  mishaps 

Perseverance  and  prudence 

Going  around  in  a  large  city  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks  to  the 
blind.  He  is  exposed  to  little  mis¬ 
haps,  of  which  only  a  few  are  really 
serious.  They  are  branded  as  disa¬ 
greeable  or  amusing,  according  to 
one’s  temper.  In  fact  there  is 
something  comic  in  them,  as  in 
the  comic  of  the  farces  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  made  our  an¬ 
cestors  laugh  at  the  lind  or  lame. 
In  the  twentieth  century  to  laugh 
at  the  handicaps  of  the  outcasts  of 
fortune,  would  be  a  lack  of  kind¬ 
ness;  but  the  victim,  such  as  Cyrano, 
can  make  fun  of  it. 

For  instance,  it  is  quite  vexing  to 
be  taken  for  an  adventurous  gen¬ 
tleman,  when  one’s  intentions  are 
entirely  pure.  A  feminine  step 
approaches:  “Will  you  be  kind 
enough.  Madam,  to  help  me  to”... 
The  step  moves  off  rapidly,  scared. 
Certainly  I  have  never  had  my 
ears  boxed,  yet  one  day  I  was 
afraid!  At  the  time  when  subway 
employees  had  the  order  to  allow 
no  blind  to  enter  the  stations  unac¬ 
companied,  I  was  waiting  half¬ 
way  up  the  stairway  of  a  station  on 
the  Left  Bank.  Someone  comes  up 
lightly:  “Mademoiselle,  will  you 
please  enable  me  to  pass  to  the 
platform”?  No  reply,  but  a  step, 
this  time  rapid,  mounts  the  steps : 
“Monsieur,  why  do  you  molest  that 
girl?”  It  was  the  mother  who 
had  been  delayed  at  the  ticket 
office  and  was  hurrying  to  rescue 
her  daughter  from  a  bold  collegian. 
The  white  stick  did  not  then  exist 
to  mark  the  blind.  I  had  to  explain 
my  conduct  and  confess  to  the  irate 
mother  that  I  had  indeed  solicited 
the  hand  of  her  daughter,  but  merely 
for  a  moment  and  for  a  determined 
aim. 


This  prohibition  of  the  blind  from 
going  about  in  the  subway  without 
a  guide  (which  later  important  war- 
blind  caused  to  be  revoked  in  the 
name  of  individual  liberty)  recalls 
an  amusing  adventure,  which,  I 
expect,  has  happened  to  others.  We 
got  around  the  difficulty  by  await¬ 
ing  someone  in  the  passage  or 
stairway,  who  was  going  in  the  same 
direction  and  in  their  company  we 
passed  to  the  platform.  One  day  I 
was  explaining  to  a  man  my  reason 
for  stopping  him .  “You  understand, 
•I  am  anxious  to  avoid  causing 
trouble  to  the  employees  who,  after 
all,  are  very  kind”.  “You  need  not 
tell  me  that”,  replied  the  man  I 
had  taken  to  be  a  fellow  passenger, 
“for  I  am  the  stationmaster”. 

Adventures  dues  to  misappre¬ 
hension  on  the  part  of  passers  are 
different  and  sometimes  more  conse¬ 
quential.  You  ask  someone  to  tell 
you  when  bus  Nr.  28  arrives,  in 
the  noise  of  the  street  there  is  a 
misunderstanding  and  you  are  put 
into  Nr.  18;  you  realize  it  three 
stops  farther  on,  where  there  is  no 
connection  and  you  are  obliged 
to  return  on  foot.  One  day  at 
the  Hotel  des  Societes  Savantes, 
(Center  of  Intellectual  Associations) 
I  asked  for  the  hall  where  the 
meeting  of  the  Alfred-Binet  Society 
was  assembled  for  the  psychological 
study  of  the  child.  They  misun¬ 
derstood  “Alfred  Binet”  and  direct¬ 
ed  me  down  a  long  passage  to — you 
can  guess  where. 

I  have  multiplied  examples  of 
these  trifling  incidents  because  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  blind  exaggerate  their 
importance.  They  consider  them 
pitiful  and  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  which  they 
exercise.  If  a  poor  devil  steps  in  a 
pool  of  water  or  soils  his  coat  in 
brushing  against  a  stationary  car, 
that  is  admissible;  but  it  is  inad- 
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missible  for  a  professor,  a  masseur, 
a  clerk  or  even  a  piano-tuner,  so 
these  timid  ones  hesitate  to  go 
about  alone  or  give  up  the  attempt 
after  a  few  small  mishaps.  (*) 

Are  the  blind  right  in  not  perse¬ 
vering  but  exaggerating  the  already 
too-real  handicap  of  blindness? 
What  seeing  people  at  one  time  or 
another  have  not  been  misinformed 
or  absent-minded  and  having  gone 
in  the  wrong  direction  are  forced  to 
return  in  their  steps;  or  who  has 
not  been  splashed  with  mud  by  a 
passing  vehicle?  What  does  a  spot 
of  paint,  a  rent,  a  scratch,  a  bump 
matter  to  the  general  course  of 
life?  Did  not  Bonaparte  fall  in 
the  mud  at  Arcole?  Did  that  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  becoming  Napoleon 
and  was  it  paying  too  dear  a  price 
to  prove  a  General’s  courage? 

Is  it  true  that  one  fails  to  look 
upon  all  the  risks  involved  in  going 
without  a  guide  in  the  same  light? 
There  is  always  a  risk  of  accident. 
Is  not  this  menace  hanging  over 
everyone’s  head?  There  are  the 
shafts  of  the  hand  truck  which 
chance  has  put  in  the  way  of  the 
eye,  under  conditions  in  which  they 
are  imperceptible  to  the  sense  of 
obstacle;  there  is  the  automobile 
which  comes  out  of  the  garage 


(*)  Marriage  often  causes  the  blind  to 
give  up  their  walks  alone.  The  young 
wife  cannot  bear  to  let  her  husband  go 
out  alone — and  one  can  understand  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  man  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  advantages 
which  such  devotion  offers.  The  roles 
are  reversed;  the  husband  becomes  the 
dependent  and  leaves  to  his  wife  the 
care  of  a  thousand  little  details  of  which 
a  gallant  man  ordinarily  assumes  the 
care.  Look  at  the  couple  in  a  motorbus, 
for  instance.  The  wife  pays  for  the 
tickets,  tears  them  off  and  gives  them  to 
be  clipped;  she  asks  for  information, 
rings  the  bell  etc.,  everything  which 
the  blind  man  did  himself  before  his 
marriage. 


without  warning;  the  truck  which 
backs  and  causes  an  accident;  there 
is  the  hole,  that  hole  so  dreaded 
by  the  blind  because  it  is  so  mute 
and  treacherous.  From  this  point 
of  view  again  the  large  city  is 
superior  to  the  country.  The  den¬ 
sity  of  passenger  and  vehicular 
traffic  as  well  as  esthetic  or  hygienic 
care  have  caused  strict  police  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  enforced.  Practically 
and  legally  the  blind  man  has  the 
right  to  consider  these  regulations 
as  favorable  incidents  to  his  going 
about  alone.  He  can  tell  himself 
that  on  a  narrow  sidewalk  he  will 
not  encounter  objects;  that  after 
nine  o’clock  garbage  pails  have  been 
taken  from  the  street;  that  places 
under  repair  are  protected  by  fences 
or  cords;  that  if  a  drain  is  open,  or 
a  facade  is  being  restored,  a  watch¬ 
man  is  there  not  only  for  the 
protection  of  himself,  the  blind,  but 
for  the  child,  the  absent-minded, 
the  man  reading  his  newspaper  on 
his  way;  that  in  such  a  street  au¬ 
tomobiles  park  on  the  side  of  the 
street  which  has  even  numbers  on 
dates  of  the  month  with  even  num¬ 
bers;  that  the  rules  of  the  road 
prohibit  backing  in  certain  pla¬ 
ces,  etc... 

However,  this  security,  as  all 
security,  is  of  statistical  value. 
There  is  always  the  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  the  which  is  impossible  to 
calculate  owing  to  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  chauffeur,  to  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  foreman,  to  the  inat¬ 
tention  of  the  watchman.  I  expe¬ 
rienced  it  about  twenty  years  ago, 
one  evening  as  I  was  returning  from 
a  German  lesson.  After  demol¬ 
ishing  with  a  kick  an  illusory  pro¬ 
tective  frame  I  felt  the  earth  giving 
way  under  me.  Fortunately  I  vis¬ 
ualized  an  open  manhole  cover  and 
I  threw  myself  back  seating  myself 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The 
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watchman  in  charge  was  there  but 
he  confessed  that  he  was  reading 
a  political  poster  on  the  side — he 
told  me  this  so  naively — or  stupidly 
I  should  say — that  I  burst  out  laugh¬ 
ing  and  so  my  sermon  lost  all  its 
cogency. 

How  can  risk  be  diminished?  By 
carefulness,  an  excessive  care,  the 
first  condition  of  which  is  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  time  and  second  not 
to  overtax  one’s  strength.  To  set 
out  late,  to^  feel  hurried  and  wish 
to  beat  one’s  record  is  to  expose 
oneself  to  mistakes.  Not  to  exceed 
one’s  strength  means,  first  of  all, 
to  know  it  and  to  know  exactly 
what  one  can  demand  from  one’s 
senses,  skill,  imagination,  memory, 
attention.  That  implies  then  the 
surrender  of  all  pride,  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  aid  wherever  it  is  indis¬ 
pensable  or  simply  liable  to  bring 
the  least  addition  to  security. 

We  think  that  the  reader  must 
now  be  able  to  realize  the  elements 
which  constitute  what  is  called 
“custom”  by  the  passer-by  when 
he  says  to  the  blind  man;  “You  find 
your  way  about  very  well — one 
can  see  that  you  have  the  custom”. 
The  examples  cited,  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  senso¬ 
rial-mental  substitution  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  value  of  outside 
assistance  (white  stick,  dog  guide, 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  public) 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  sufficient 
to  justify  prudence  being  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  dominating  quality 
for  the  blind  who  aim  at  regaining 
a  little  independence  and  at  going 
around  alone  in  a  large  city. 

In  this  article  the  blind  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  masculine.  It  it 
because,  in  fact,  it  is  seldom  that 
blind  women  go  far  alone  in  towns; 
not  because  they  are  less  skillful 
than  men  but  because  social  condi¬ 
tions  are  less  favorable  to  them. 


The  adaptation 
of  the  young  blind. 

Readers  will  not  be  surprised  to 
see  me  end  this  article  with  a  brief 
pedagogical  conclusion.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  adults  would  be  sterile  if 
it  were  merely  an  object  of  curios¬ 
ity  and  if  those  entrusted  with 
forming  youth  did  not  know  how 
to  profit  by  the  lesson  it  teaches. 

We,  French,  as  direct  heirs  of 
humanism,  are  inclined,  in  the 
matter  of  education,  to  be  mainly 
concerned  with  forming  the  man  and 
placing  the  development  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  first  and  foremost.  If  it 
were  only  for  professional  teaching 
which  quite  rightly  holds  a  domi¬ 
nant  position,  our  blind  schools 
would  resemble  all  other  educa¬ 
tional  establishments.  Do  not  the 
foregoing  pages,  which  neverthe¬ 
less  present  only  one  point  of 
view,  that  of  acquiring  indepen¬ 
dence  in  going  about  a  city  alone, 
show  plainly  that  a  special  respon¬ 
sibility  lies  with  us. 

The  basis  of  deaf-mute  education 
is  to  combat  mutism.  Is  not  our 
part  that  of  making  the  young 
blind  normal,  to  make  him  re¬ 
semble  as  far  as  possible  the  seeing 
boy?  Will  he  be  helped  by  faultless 
writing  or  the  solving  of  problems 
in  mathematics  according  to  rule? 
Certainly  not,  as  how  many  people 
taken  by  chance  from  the  street 
and  considered  perfectly  normal 
would  fail  hopelessly  in  such  and 
such  a  school  examination.  Blind¬ 
ness  would  be  forgotten  through 
the  adaptation  of  gestures,  ease  of 
manner,  the  possibility  of  meeting 
a  stated  practical  need  and  the 
possibility  of  going  about  town 
alone.  All  that  entails  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  outside  world 
and  the  amenableness  of  the  motive 
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power.  It  requires  a  program  of 
education  which  cannot  be  impart¬ 
ed  in  glasshouse  but  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  resemble  as  nearly  as 
possible  those  which  we  encounter 
in  life.  From  this  viewpoint  the 
Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  me  to  be 
nearer  the  real  by  giving  great  im¬ 
portance  to  prescholar  formation, 
to  sport  and  to  scouting. 

Let  me  be  explicit.  I  do  not 
mean  that  instruction,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a  luxury  for 
the  blind.  What  I  have  written 
here  concerning  the  role  of  intellec¬ 
tual  contribution  and  the  advantage 
of  culture  would  be  sufficient  justi¬ 
fication  for  me.  But  I  think  that, 
taking  subjects  individually,  we 
shall  gain  time  if  we  know  how  to 
lay  stress  at  the  right  moment  on 
this  normalization.  It  is  a  limit. 


an  ideal,  as  sight  cannot  be  restored. 

There  is  another  conclusion  to 
which  our  study  leads  us:  the  for¬ 
mation  of  character  must  play  a 
particularly  important  role  in  the 
education  of  the  young  blind. 

Exhibited  as  an  object  of  pity  and 
even  ridicule,  sometimes  tempted  to 
give  up  the  struggle,  on  he  point 
of  preferring  a  charitable  institu¬ 
tion  or  a  small  allowance  to  labo¬ 
rious  and  active  life,  the  blind  man 
must  be  provided  with  a  well- 
tempered  soul  and  a  healthy  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Another  task,  perhaps  rather 
unexpected,  is  incumbent  upon  us 
educators  of  the  blind — to  prepare 
for  the  career  of  our  pupils  by  pres¬ 
enting  the  blind  as  he  really  is  to 
the  seeing  world  and  I  trust  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  doing  that. 
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WILLIAM  NELSON  CROMWELL 

HONORED 


Presentation  by  Ambassador  Bullitt  to  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
of  first  Gold  Medal  awarded  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
held  at  the  American  Embassy,  Paris,  July  i,  1938. 


ADDRESS  OF  AMBASSADOR  BULLITT: 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  my  greast  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  have  been  selected  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  to  present  to  my  old  and  dear 
friend,  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
the  Gold  Medal  awarded  annually 
for  Outstanding  Service  to  the  Blind. 

As  you  all  undoubtedly  know. 


many  humanitarian  causes  of  inter¬ 
national  importance  are  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  not  only 
for  his  valuable  counsel  and  moral 
support,  but  also  for  substantial 
material  assistance. 

Of  all  his  charitable  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  I  feel  that  there  is  none  which 
has  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
our  civilization  than  his  work  for 
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the  blind.  He  had  given  generously 
of  time  and  funds  to  aid  in  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  both  war  and  civilian 
blind  throughout  the  world,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  race,  color,  or  creed. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  nation¬ 
alistic  jealousies  and  racial  preju¬ 
dices  are  unfortunately  all  too 
common,  his  selfless  devotion  to  this 
cause  is  a  noble  example  of  Christian 
spirit. 

He  has  served,  and  is  serving,  to 


make  the  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Mr.  Cromwell,  with  deep  personal 
gratitude  for  your  friendship,  and 
profound  admiration  for  your  char¬ 
acter  and  your  achievements,  I 
present  to  you  this  token  of  thanks 
from  those  whose  darkness  has 
been  lightened  by  the  clear  flame  of 
your  spirit. 

I  July  1938- 


Presentation  of  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell 

by  Ambassador  Bullitt. 
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RESPONSE  OF  MR.  CROMWELL: 


Mr.  Ambassador: 

My  dear  Friend: 

Great  as  is  the  honor  conferred  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  through  its  noble  President, 
it  derives  especial  significance  in 
that  it  was  sent  to  the  American 
Ambassador  for  delivery  at  this 
gathering,  when  the  distinguished 
leaders  and  representatives  of  the 
War  and  Civilian  Blind  of  France 
and  the  world  at  large  could  by 
their  presence  and  interest  echo  the 
sentiments  which  the  Ambassador 
has  expressed  with  such  grace  and 
emotion. 

Indeed  it  was  manifest  to  all  that 
he  was  voicing  the  tribute  of 
President  Migel,  of  our  beloved 
Helen  Keller  and  of  the  other  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Committee  of  Award, 
Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Mr.  Harvey 
D.  Gibson,  Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.; 
and  your  words  have  touched  my 
heart. 

You  said,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that 
in  working  for  the  Blind  I  had 
served  and  was  serving  to  make  the 
World  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  This,  indeed,  is  our  duty  which 
you  and  all  who  are  here  have  long 
realized  and  fulfilled. 

To  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  I  express  deep  gratitude — 
and  to  you,  Mr.  Ambassador  and 
the  friends  who  are  here  to-day  as 
the  representatives  of  the  sightless 
of  the  world,  I  declare  anew  my 
loyalty,  affection  and  devotion. 

July  I,  1938. 
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THE  DEAF-BLIND  OF  NEBRASKA 
AND  HELEN  5IEFERT 


By  N.C.  Abbott, 

Superintendent,  State  of  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska. 


To  the  average  man  or  woman 
in  Nebraska  or  in  the  world  at 
large  blindness  and  deafness  are 
accepted  phenomena,  and  education 
of  children  thus  afflicted  in  schools 
at  Nebraska  City  and  Omaha,  in 
our  own  state  and  in  many  similar 
institutions  over  the  country  has 
been  provided  by  adequate  appro¬ 
priation.  What  is  not  so  well  known 
is  that  the  ear  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  highly  defective  than  the 
eye  and  that  ordinarily  there  are 
ten  deaf  children  to  three  blind 
children  needing  specialized  courses 
of  education. 

World  Deaf-Blind 

What  is  scarcely  known  at  all 
outside  of  the  scientific  world  is 
that  there  are  undoubtedly  more 
than  goo  deaf-blind  people  in  the 
United  States.  Some  students  place 
the  figure  much  higher.  Since  our 
federal  population  is  considerably 
less  than  one-tenth  of  that  in  the 
whole  world  we  may  hazard  the 
guess,  though  no  definite  figures 
are  available,  that  there  are  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  human  beings 


living  behind  the  double  veil.  I 
should  put  the  figure  much  higher, 
did  I  not  know  that  among  many 
barbarous  peoples  such  sufferers 
are  disposed  of  because  regarded 
as  an  encumbrance  to  their  form 
of  society. 

America  Leads 

Unquestionably  they  had  been 
an  encumbrance,  too,  both  to  them¬ 
selves  and  society  until  good  old 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  first 
director  of  Perkins  Institution,  broke 
through  the  obstacles  and  opened 
up  the  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman 
just  a  century  ago.  The  scientists 
of  Europe  had  declared  that  the 
education  of  those  deprived  of  both 
sight  and  hearing  was  impossible. 
It  is  a  thrilling  story  of  American 
leadership  in  a  field  unexplored-a 
thrilling  story  of  a  man’s  success 
through  almost  unbelievable  pa¬ 
tience.  It  proved  an  example  of 
salvage,  the  saving  of  a  by-product 
of  society. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that 
America  took  premiership  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  in  education  of  those  doubly 
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handicapped,  though  France  was 
first  in  educating  the  blind,  and 
France  and  Spain  divided  the  initial 
leadership  in  training  the  deaf. 

Perkins  at  the  Front. 

At  the  outset,  I  repeat,  Perkins 
took  the  leadership  in  this  field 
of  educating  deaf-blind  and  main¬ 
tained  it  almost  unchallenged  ever 
since  through  the  directorship  of 
Howe,  of  Michael  Anagnos,  Edward 
E.  Allen  and  Gabriel  Earrell,  now 
in  charge  of  the  wonderful  school 
plant  at  Watertown,  suburb  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  until,  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  when  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
began  its  specialized  work  with 
a  new  department,  new  building 
and  wonderful  equipment.  These 
two  old  establishments  now  vie 
with  each  other  in  this  outstanding 
project. 

In  June,  1934,  Miss  Anna  Gardner 
Fish  published  a  pamphlet  covering 
the  biographies  of  twenty-two  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  received  at  Perkins 
special  training  devised  for  such 
handicapped  children.  These  names 
include  Laura  Bridgman,  Oliver 
Caswell,  whose  face  has  become 
familiar  through  the  famous  paint¬ 
ing,  Helen  Keller,  best  known  of 
all,  Helen  Schultz,  Thomas  Stringer, 
Tad  Chapman  and  our  own  Clarence 
Goddard,  of  whom  I  shall  have 
more  to  say.  Since  1934,  when 
the  special  department  of  the  deaf- 
blind  was  established,  Perkins  had 
reached  directly  twenty-seven  deaf- 
blind  boys  and  girls  in  the  short 
period  of  three  years. 

Deaf-Blind  in  Nebraska. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some 
of  our  readers  who  know  about 


Helen  Siefert,  a  pupil  highly  publi¬ 
cized  within  the  last  three  years, 
that  she  is  not  the  first  doubly- 
handicapped  person  whom  we  have 
accepted  for  training  at  Nebraska 
City.  In  fact,  she  is  the  ninth 
and  I  purpose  to  tell  you  briefly 
about  the  eight  others. 

Ethel  Hill  Shaff 

Ethel  Hill  came  to  our  school 
from  South  Omaha  at  Christmas 
vacation,  1906,  thirty-two  years  old, 
a  rebel  against  Nature  which  had 
deprived  her  first  of  hearing  and 
then  of  sight.  The  attack  on  her 
health  had  started  as  an  abscess 
on  her  neck  a  year  and  a  half 
before.  When  she  reached  the 
school  she  declared  she  would  starve 
herself  to  death  and  held  out 
without  eating  for  almost  a  week. 
In  her  younger  days  she  had  been 
given  to  tantrums  and  bad  emo¬ 
tional  explosions  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  doubly  handicapped, 
particularly  during  the  early  years 
of  their  double  affliction. 

Soon  she  learned  New  York  Point, 
the  style  of  tactile  writing  then  used 
at  our  school,  and  became  an 
indefatigable  raeder.  Her  tones 
lacked  the  quality  of  us  who  hear, 
yet  younger  children  often  got  her 
to  read  story  books  aloud  to  them. 

To  illustrate:  one  night  in  early 
spring,  shortly  after  becoming  Super¬ 
intendent,  I  was  working  about 
eight  at  my  office  desk  when  I 
threw  open  my  window  and  heard 
an  unaccountable  noise  which  sound¬ 
ed  somewhat  between  a  groaning 
and  a  moaning.  I  hurried  to  the 
west  side  to  find  the  source  of 
trouble  and  opening  a  door  into 
a  study  room  I  stumbled  over 
something  round  as  I  reached  to 
snap  on  the  electric  light.  At 
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the  same  time  a  shrill  shriek  assail¬ 
ed  me.  I  had  stepped  on  the 
leg  of  a  little  girl  sitting  on  the 
floor,  one  of  ten  or  twelve  who 
were  listening  to  the  entrancing 
tale  of  ''Hans  Brinker  or  The 
Silver  Skates”.  Meanwhile  the 
toneless  voice  went  on  whithout  a 
break.  It  came  from  Ethel  Hill 
seated  at  a  large  table  as  serenely 
as  the  Buddha  of  Kamakura  and 
not  hearing  a  bit  of  the  distur¬ 
bance  caused  by  myself  and  the 
others  who  had  been  thrown  into 
a  panic. 

This  was  a  new  experience  in 
service  for  me.  Here  was  a  little 
girl  reading  aloud,  because  her 
fingers  were  sensitive,  and  giving 
great  pleasure  to  others,  though 
she  could  not  hear  a  single  word 
that  her  lips  were  pronouncing. 
The  pronunciation  was  toneless  but 
that  did  not  matter. 

Though  this  is  not  chronologically 
in  my  narrative  I  add  that  Ethel 
has  continued  an  omnivorous  reader. 
Recently  she  wrote  me  a  letter, 
though  she  was  somewhat  under 
the  weather  with  a  bad  cold.  She 
picked  out  the  characters  on  a 
portable  typewriter  while  lying  on 
her  back,  a  paragraph  of  which 
I  clip:  "You  know,  Mr.  Abbott, 
that  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures 
is  reading.  I  have  read  over  a 
thousand  books  in  the  past  two 
years.”  How  many  of  us  have 
equalled  this  record?  Could  we 
have  done  it  and  kept  house  at 
the  same  time? 


House  Keeper,  Too. 

Ethel  proved  while  here  not 
only  a  great  reader  but  a  fine 
house  keeper  as  well.  She  loved  to 
bake  bread  or  cake.  I  liked  to 
go  often  to  the  kitchen  and  see 


her  standing  with  both  hands  cover¬ 
ed  with  dough,  the  teacher  writing 
bits  of  instruction  in  capital  letters 
on  her  back. 

She  proved  to  be  too  fine  a 
house  keeper.  It  was  not  many 
years  before  a  cousin  (a  male 
cousin,  according  to  their  word) 
began  coming  down  from  South 
Omaha  to  see  her.  Within  a  few 
years  the  cousin  assumed  his  true 
character  as  an  ardent  Romeo. 
They  married  and  soon  Ethel  was 
raising  a  fine  son  up  in  Michigan, 
while  her  husband  was  working 
for  Henry  Eord.  The  raising  of 
the  son  might  furnish  an  article 
by  itself. 

In  the  many  years  since  Ethel 
has  left  us  she  has  kept  in  touch 
with  the  school  by  letter  and  occa¬ 
sional  visit.  Many  years  after  she 
departed  from  our  care  partial 
sight  was  restored  by  an  operation. 

Nellie  Brinson. 

Nellie  Brinson  lived  on  a  farm 
near  Dunbar,  Otoe  County,  when 
she  enrolled  in  our  school  at  the 
first  of  January,  1907.  The  Otoe 
County  girl  was  twenty-two  and 
had  been  blind  from  birth. 

Nellie  was  partially  deaf  in  one 
ear  at  the  time  of  her  arrival 
and  three  years  later  became  deaf 
in  both  ears.  In  this  emergency 
we  took  her  to  Dr.  Harold  Gifford, 
Sr.,  at  Omaha,  to  see  whether  he 
might  not  restore  her  hearing,  at 
least  in  part.  Imagine  our  surprise 
when  the  surgeon  two  weeks  later 
told  us  that  he  could  do  nothing  for 
the  young  woman’s  hearing  but 
that  her  sight  could  probably  be 
restored.  Within  two  months  she 
was  back  with  us,  sight  restored  to 
her — not  complete,  of  course,  but  as 
good  as  many  people  ever  have. 
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Learning  to  See 

Vision  hers,  Nellie  had  to  learn  to 
use  it.  So  quickly  does  the  brain 
appraise  the  message  flashed  over 
nerves  that  we  regard  the  whole 
thing  as  one  process.  We  found, 
however,  through  the  Brinson  opera¬ 
tion  that  there  must  be  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  reports  sent  from 
different  parts  of  the  body  to  the 
brain.  Nellie  was  perfectly  able  to 
see  knife,  fork  and  spoon  but  only 
after  she  had  closed  her  eyes  and 
felt  each  utensil  over  carefully  many, 
many  times  was  she  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  by  its  looks  one  from  the 
other.  Though  now  blessed  with 
sight  she  had  the  slow  process  of 
learning  to  see  to  go  through — the 
same  routine  which  all  of  us  had  to 
pass  in  babyhood. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gifford  opera¬ 
tion  Mrs.  Abbott  was  matron  of  our 
school  and  together  we  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  make  daily  visit  of  inspec¬ 
tion  to  each  room.  It  took  more 
than  a  week  before  this  young 
woman  now  with  vision  could  tell  us 
apart.  She  effected  the  differenti¬ 
ation  finally  by  feeling  a  light 
crocheted  shawl  which  my  lady 
wore.  Closing  her  eyes  and  feeling, 
opening  them  and  looking  intently, 
repeating  the  process  several  times, 
she  exclaimed,  ‘Tdl  know  you  after 
this!”  And  the  girl  did  know  the 
matron  thereafter.  At  least  she 
knew  the  shawl  which  she  herself  had 
fabricated  while  living  in  darkness. 

Nellie’s  father  was  a  widower  on  a 
farm  and  soon  after  the  operation 
the  girl  went  home  to  be  the  house 
keeper.  She  was  doing  well  when 
she  was  taken  in  death  during  the 
flu  epidemic  which  visited  our  cor¬ 
ner  of  Nebraska. 

Four  Less  Colorful 

After  these  two  girls  we  worked 


with  four  pupils  less  colorful.  They 
were: 

Ralph  Tatum,  Bloomfield,  Knox 
County ;  Guy  Parkhill,  Marguerite 
Thompson,  Harriet  S.  Cooper,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Douglas  County,  Nebraska. 

Ralph  Tatum  was  nineteen  on 
arrival  and  devoted  himself  largely 
to  industrial  work.  I  saw  little  of 
him,  as  he  was  here  only  a  brief 
period. 

Guy  Parkhill  was  already  a  man 
of  thirty-eight  when  he  matriculat¬ 
ed  with  us  in  1918.  While  a  young 
fellow  he  had  attended  for  a  time 
the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Vinton.  His  double  affliction  came 
much  later.  He  remained  in  our 
school  six  years.  In  that  time  he 
became  very  proficient  along  indus¬ 
trial  lines  but  was  showing  signs  of 
mental  deterioration  before  his  final 
release. 

Gandy  and  Thermometer 

I  recall  most  vividly  that  Guy 
Parkhill  was  not  only  deaf  and  blind 
but  that  he  was  almost  wholly 
devoid  of  taste  and  smell.  As  a 
small  boy  he  had  loved  candy  and 
this  hankering  remained  though  the 
actual  appreciation  was  gone.  Imag¬ 
ination  must  have  played  a  part  in 
his  craving  for  sweets.  At  the  time 
of  the  influenza  epidemic,  after  the 
World  War,  we  were  watching  care¬ 
fully  each  day  for  signs  that  would 
send  pupils  post-haste  to  the  isola¬ 
tion  hospital.  Since  it  was  a  hard 
matter  to  get  the  little  tots  to  tell  us 
how  they  felt,  Mrs.  Abbott  was 
accustomed  to  go  often  over  to  the 
boys’  side  to  take  temperatures. 
Very  incidentally  one  morning  the 
supervisor  said  she  was  not  sure 
about  Guy.  ,, Please  take  Guy’s 
temperature,  too,  Mrs.  Abbott;  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  tell  whether  he  is  sick 
or  not,” 
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Hearing  this  plan  one  of  the  jocu¬ 
lar  youngsters  slipped  into  Guy’s 
room  and  told  him  that  Mrs.  Abbott 
had  just  got  over  to  the  boys’  side 
and  was  giving  the  fellows  sticks  of 
candy.  As  soon  as  my  lady  arrived 
Guy  opened  his  mouth  and  with  a 
sharp  snap  of  his  teeth  most  quickly 
bit  the  glass  thermometer  in  two. 

Gleaning  at  Night 

Marguerite  Thompson  is  remem¬ 
bered  chiefly  for  her  constant  sweep¬ 
ing  and  cleaning — more  particularly 
for  her  penchant  to  clean  at  night 
when  she  would  keep  broom  and 
carpet  sweeper  going  from  sun-down 
to  sun-up,  if  some  pressure  was  not 
brought  to  bear  on  her. 

Harriet  Symmal  Cooper  spent 
eleven  years  at  the  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Deaf.  After  leaving  that 
institution  her  eyes  failed  and  she 
came  to  us  in  the  spring  of  1925. 
She  remained  till  June  and  returned 
for  the  next  year  when,  on  account 
of  her  health,  she  left  our  school 
permanently. 

Colorful  Clarence  Goddard 

The  most  interesting  pupil  of  this 
sort,  until  Helen  Siefert  came  to  us, 
was  Clarence  Goddard  of  Lamar, 
Chase  County,  close  to  the  Colorado 
line.  When  ten  years  of  age  he  had 
suffered  a  severe  attack  of  spinal 
meningitis  which  destroyed  both 
sight  and  hearing.  In  1921,  or  two 
years  after  the  loss  of  the  two  senses, 
Clarence  was  entered  on  our  roll. 
As  best  we  might,  we  carried  on, 
though  our  enrollment  was  large, 
without  any  additional  help  allowed 
in  our  teaching  force.  Miss  Jennie 
E.  Johnson,  herself  totally  blind, 
taught  the  boy  Braille  and  made 
communication  possible  through 
this  avenue  as  well  as  by  use  of  the 


sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  the 
writing  of  letters  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  Clarence  was  encouraged  to 
continue  speech  and  never  lost  his 
power,  though  his  utterance  has  the 
dead  toneless  quality  which  is  char¬ 
acteristic. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of 
1925-1926  Charles  Hayes,  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  visited  our  school  while  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  the  country  in  behalf  of 
the  central  organization  of  blind 
agencies.  Here  he  got  acquainted 
with  Clarence  and  told  us  that 
Perkins  had  a  fund  specially  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  the  education  of  deaf-blind. 
Said  he,  ‘T  believe  Perkins  would  be 
interested  in  Clarence.” 

Clarence  at  Perkins 

So  it  came  about  that  Clarence 
was  matriculated  at  this  eastern 
seat  of  learning,  spending  not  one 
but  four  years  at  Watertown. 

He  had  a  yerk  to  write  and  tried 
his  hand  at  both  verse  and  sketches. 
None  of  them  reached  a  very  high 
level,  though  his  autobiography, 
printed  at  the  Nebraska  School  for 
the  Deaf,  sold  several  hundred  copies. 

Helen  Siefert 

In  the  fall  of  1934  Mrs.  Viola 
Shepherd,  an  enthusiastic  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  county  superintendent  of 
Bridgeport,  Nebraska,  interested 
Nebraska  in  an  unfortunate  deaf- 
blind  girl  of  that  community.  News¬ 
paper  help  was  sought  and  subscrip¬ 
tions  raised  for  Helen  Siefert,  largely 
by  appeal  of  the  World-Herald, 
Omaha.  She  left  for  Perkins  early 
in  Septembre  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Margaret  Hoshor,  who  herself 
took  an  intensive  course  of  training 
at  the  Massachusetts  school  for  two 
years. 
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At  the  special  session  of  the 
legislature  December,  1936,  an  act 
was  passed,  appropriating  $5,000.00 
and  placing  the  care  of  any  deaf- 
blind  who  might  be  found  in  the 
state  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  which  was  to  act  in  matters 
pertaining  to  deaf-blind  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  Board, 
after  consultation  with  these  state 
officers,  ordered  apartments  to  be 
fitted  up  at  the  School  for  the  Blind 
for  the  reception  of  such  special 
students.  For  the  school  year  1936- 
1937  Helen  remained  here  under  the 
special  instruction  of  Miss  Hoshor. 
The  demonstrations  of  the  work 
being  done  by  Helen  and  her 
improvement  from  month  to  month 
intrigued  Nebraska  people  generally 
and  publicity  was  broad. 

Helen  at  New  York 

People  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
became  more  or  less  interested  and 
this  resulted  in  an  invitation  from 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  send  the  little  girl  back  to 
the  great  eastern  school  which  was 
about  to  open  a  special  department 
and  erect  a  new  building  for  the 
training  of  those  dwelling  in  darken¬ 
ed  silence.  It  was  with  a  pang  of 
sorrow  that  we  people  in  the 
Nebraska  School  lost  the  intimate 
daily  contact  with  this  little  girl  who 
is  developing  most  rapidly.  But  we 
realized  that  a  great  institution  with 
superb  equipment  can  render  greater 
service  in  a  case  of  this  kind  than 
we,  no  matter  how  good  our  inten¬ 
tions.  The  New  York  Institution 
has  done  wonders  in  one  year  and 
the  weekly  reports  furnished  by 
Dr.  Merle  A.  Frampton,  the  princi¬ 
pal,  have  been  greatly  appreciated 
by  those  entrusted  by  the  State  of 


Nebraska  with  the  oversight  of  this 
little  girl’s  education. 

The  Reporter’s  Reaction 

There  is  no  better  way  perhaps  to 
indicate  the  general  reaction  of 
friends  who  have  known  Helen  from 
the  beginning,  to  her  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  past  year  at  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  than  to  quote 
paragraphs  from  the  careful  apprais¬ 
al  of  Edward  Morrow,  the  special 
reporter  of  the  World-Herald  who 
has  been  assigned  chiefly  to  this 
case  since  the  newspaper  became 
interested.  Says  Mr.  Morrow,  in  the 
edition  of  June  15,  1938: 

“Helen  now  can  talk  plainly 
enough  to  be  understood  by  anyone, 
though  her  speech  still  needs  much 
improvement.  She  can  “hear” — 
not  only  Miss  Hoshor,  but  aii}' 
visitor.  She  has  learned  to  read 
Braille,  and  is  wildly  enthused  when 
permitted  to.  She  can  sit  at  a 
Braille  typewriter  and  write.  “Papa 
and  Mama  have  a  baby”,  “My  doll’s 
name  is  Josephine”,  and  so  on  for 
hours.  She  is  eager  to  learn  the 
manual  alphabet  though  Miss.Hoshor 
has  held  her  back  on  this  because  she 
does  not  want  to  overload  a  child  for 
whom  the  process  of  learning  even 
one  new  word  is  a  chore. 

“This  morning  Helen  spent  two 
hours  writing  on  the  Nebraska  City 
School’s  Braille  typewriter.  She 
seems  to  have  lost  her  passion  for 
crocheting,  knitting,  weaving — all 
of  the  hand  work  in  which  she  was 
once  so  expert  at  the  expense  of  her 
other  education. 

“Most  surprising,  perhaps,  was 
her  poise.  Four  years  ago  she  was 
a  pathetic,  wild  thing,  always  mov¬ 
ing,  always  under  tension.  Now  she 
seems  like  a  normal  child.  Her 
baffled,  lost  look  is  gone,’' 


“AUXILIA”,  THE  “EQUIPES  SOCIALES” 

FOR  THE  SICK 

AND  THEIR  CONTACT  WITH  THE  BLIND 


By  Jeanne  de  la  Ruwiere,  Brussels. 


Sometimes,  in  the  life  of  a  chari¬ 
table  institution,  Providence  inter¬ 
venes  in  the  shape  of  some  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  marvellous  opportunity  for 
new  developments,  opening  up  new 
possibilities  and  at  the  same  time, 
suddenly  necessitating  a  deeper  and 
more  absorbing  collaboration. 

Such  an  opportunity  occurred 
when  the  Belgian  Braille  League 
met  with  Auxilia.  The  following 
brief  sketch  will  show  the  genesis 
of  our  efforts — the  many  difficulties, 
the  concrete  results —  and  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  prospects  which 
this  meeting  suddenly  revealed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1936,  we 
learnt  of  the  existence  of  the 
‘'Equipes  Sociales’'.  These  ''Social 
Teams”  (as  they  are  called)  born 
of  the  World  War,  owed  their  being 
to  the  desire  felt  by  those  who  had 
known  the  value  of  war-time  friend¬ 
ships  to  see  such  friendships  flour¬ 
ish  in  time  of  peace.  Their  aim 
was  to  unite  workers  of  all  kind  of 
professions,  whether  intellectual  or 
manual,  through  the  medium  of 
lectures,  study  clubs  etc.,  in  a 
common  atmosphere  of  labour,  trust 
and  esteem. 


From  France,  where  it  was  born, 
the  movement  spread  to  Belgium, 
and  here,  as  in  France,  a  special 
group  of  workers  was  formed  to 
organize  lessons  for  permanent  or 
semi-permanent  invalids.  A  won¬ 
derful  service  of  free  correspondence 
courses  was  set  on  foot,  in  an  effort 
not  only  to  combat  the  invalid’s 
enforced  idleness  and  mental  suffer¬ 
ing,  but  also,  more  particularly,  to 
make  use  of  a  time  of  obligatory 
repose.  Thus  knowledge  could  be 
maintained  and  developed,  and  the 
sick  person,  once  cured,  could  return 
to  a  normal  life,  free  from  the 
necessity  of  re-education. 

But  in  the  spirit  of  the  "Equipes” 
this  return  to  life  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  "by  work  and  friendship”. 
And  so,  each  lesson  is  accompanied 
by  a  friendly  letter,  and  thus,  an 
atmosphere  of  trust  and  confidence 
is  created  between  the  sick,  their 
teachers  and  their  doctors — in  the 
slang  of  the  "Equipes”,  we  call 
this  the  "Common  denominator” — 
and  therein  lies  all  the  wealth  of 
our  will  to  work  and  love. 

Now,  anyone  who  had  the  slight¬ 
est  knowledge  of  the  social  situa- 
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tion  of  the  blind,  more  especially 
in  this  country,  where  they  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  school,  could  see 
at  a  glance  the  new  world  which  was 
brought  within  their  reach.  All 
that  had  to  be  done  was  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Auxilia  (of  which  we 
had  no  doubt)  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  awaken  the  interest  of  our 
blind  friends — and  of  this  we  were 
more  sceptical. 

On  April  27,  1936,  in  agreement 
with  the  ''Equipes  Sociales’’,  we 
sent  out  a  message  to  the  blind  in 
the  Braille  magazines  published  in 
Belgium,  in  the  following  form: 

An  article  entitled:  "'Equipes 
Sociales”, — Auxilia”  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  movement  and  ended 
with  the  question:  Is  it  desirable 
and  possible  to  extend  these  courses 
to  the  blind?  In  this  way,  we  let 
our  blind  friends  themselves  take 
the  initiative.  This  article  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  circular  letter  which 
the  “Equipes  Sociales”  send  out  to 
invalids,  with  a  few  minor  altera¬ 
tions  to  suit  it  to  its  blind  recipients. 
Thus,  we  prudently  suggested  fol¬ 
lowing  ‘'one”  and  not  “several” 
correspondence  courses.  What  was 
our  astonishment  and  joy  at  the 
result!  We,  who  had  doubted  of  the 
welcome  our  novel  offer  would 
receive — though  never  of  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  necessity — received  at  once 
41  inscriptions!  (the  population  of 
Belgium  is  1/16  of  that  of  theU.S.A.) 
And  that  is  where  our  troubles 
began... 

I  will  mention  here  the  three  main 
difficulties  with  which  we  met:  a 
rather  clumsy  comprehension  of  our 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils;  the  natural  ignorance  of 
many  of  the  teachers  concerning  the 
Braille  writing  and  the  time  it 
takes,  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
sort  of  uncomfortable  shyness;  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  result  of  our 


enthusiastic  daring:  the  copying! 

In  spite  of  the  warning:  “We 
advise  our  invalid  friends  not  to 
follow  too  many  different  cours¬ 
es”,  our  blind  enthusiasts  rushed 
into  the  fray.  It  meant  salvation 
to  them — no  more  depending  on 
the  problematic  and  often  irregular 
help  of  a  friend  who  could  see. 
Some  asked  for  a  whole  series  of 
courses.  To-day,  Auxilia’s  teachers 
send  out  43  courses  covering  15 
different  subjects,  divided  among  41 
pupils,  among  whom  there  are  a 
Greek,  an  Italian  and  a  Rou¬ 
manian  (i). 

There  are  all  kinds  and  degrees 
of  pupils:  secondary  grades,  uni¬ 
versity  grades,  and  even  domestic 
economy! 

Only  nine  pupils  correspond  with 
their  teachers  without  an  interme¬ 
diary.  All  the  other  courses  pass 
through  the  Braille  league,  for  in 
such  an  enterprise,  the  choice  of 
teachers  cannot  be  limited  to  those 
who  know  the  Braille  alphabet. 
And  so  we  come  to  the  problem  of 
copying. 

Only  those  who  have  some  expe¬ 
rience  of  Braille  writing  know  what 
patience  and  perseverence  it  re¬ 
quires.  The  average  lesson,  with 
its  accompanying  letter,  implies 
two  or  even  2  1/2  hours’  work,  if 
the  abbreviated  system  of  copying 
is  used.  If  the  blind  pupil  can 
read  only  full-spelling  Braille,  then 
four  or  five  hours  are  required. 
Moreover,  for  lessons  in  French  or 
Flemish,  copying  is  easy  and  can 
be  done  without  trouble  in  our 
own  premises,  with  the  help  of  a 
blind  employee,  who  combines  this 


(i)  In  1938,  we  register  58  pupils; 
41  follow  the  courses  regularly  in 
French,  Flemish,  Italian,  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  Science,  poetry,  Latin,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  cookery  (oral  and  applied),  etc. 
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work  with  that  of  Assistant  Libra¬ 
rian — the  Library  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  courses.  A  non-blind 
employee  dictates  from  ordinary 
writing  to  Braille,  the  copy  is  sent 
to  the  pupil,  who  sends  his  answer 
back  in  Braille  to  the  League;  then 
the  blind  employee,  alone  now, 
copies  the  Braille  into  black  and 
white  and  sends  the  latter  to  the 
teacher. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  German  or  Latin  spelling, 
then  our  path  is  thorny  indeed. 
This  very  delicate  work  has  to  be 
given  to  specialists  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  subjects  to  be  copied. 

I  declare  that  we  have  been 
punished  for  our  too  spontaneous 
action.  We  did  not  foresee  the 
volume  of  work  the  courses  entail. 
We  were  nearly  submerged  by  the 
flood.  Our  anxiety  and  our  fear 
of  being  obliged  to  give  up  the 
work  were  particularly  acute  when 
we  saw  the  university  courses  sent 
in  for  one  of  our  friends.  For  a 
course  of  linguistics,  we  had  to 
invent  a  special  Braille  code  and  the 
speed  and  punctuality  of  our  copy¬ 
ing  volunteers  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  when  two  of  them  co¬ 
operated  in  transcribing  most  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  and  a  number  of 
quotations  in  old  French,  while 
a  third  undertook  to  copy  the 
corrections  of  literary  explanations. 

Another  difficulty:  certain  teach¬ 
ers  ask  us  if  we  cannot  place  a 
certain  text  book  at  the  disposal 
of  their  pupils...  and  three  volun¬ 
teers  start  off  breathlessly  to  copy 
out  several  different  grammar  books 
in  record  time.  And  so,  you  see, 
in  our  collaboration,  Auxilia  is  the 
brain,  heart  and  soul;  we,  the 
submissive,  diligent  stiletto. 

What  I  particularly  wish  to  tress 
is  the  fact  that,  at  present,  thanks 
to  the  earnest  help  of  our  volun¬ 


teers  and  our  own  organization,  we 
are  able  to  cope  with  all  the  demands 
that  are  made  on  us  for  the  so- 
called  ‘‘easy”  courses. 

Other  difficulties  crop  up,  in 
addition  to  the  work,  but  these  I 
will  leave  aside,  for  I  am  anxious 
to  answer  the  inevitable  question: 
“Does  this  gigantic  piece  of  work 
just  serve  as  a  passtime  for  your 
blind  friends?  Do  you  get  any 
concrete  results?”. 

And  yet,  before  I  make  my 
financial,  intellectual  and  moral 
report,  I  must  give  one  more 
detail  concerning  the  organization 
of  our  files.  Auxilia  have  their 
own  files,  but  this  is  how  we  work 
at  the  Braille  League.  We  have 
mentioned  that  the  Librarian  is 
responsible  for  the  service.  Each 
blind  pupil  has  two  cards;  one  in 
black  and  white,  the  other  being  a 
Braille  copy  of  the  first,  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  pupil  and 
teacher,  etc.,  and  above  all,  the 
exact  date  of  the  teacher’s  last 
letter  and  the  pupil’s  reply.  This 
system  constitutes  a  constant  check 
on  the  work  and  makes  a  reminder 
possible  when  necessary. 

Each  pupil  has  a  file  containing 
all  necessary  data  with  copies  of 
the  lessons  and  homework  sent  out 
by  the  teacher  (the  correspondence 
is  destroyed  when  it  has  been 
copied) . 

Einancially,  the  service  is  not  a 
burden.  On  the  contrary,  remuner¬ 
ation  of  the  work  done  by  our 
blind  employee  is  part  of  our 
scheme  of  helping  the  blind.  As 
far  as  the  copying  is  concerned,  our 
volunteers  are  unpaid. 

Intellectually ,  our  blind  friends 
have  gleaned  great  satisfaction. 
Each  year,  Auxilia  organises  com¬ 
petitions  among  the  sick  pupils. 
In  1937,  the  blind  were  invited  to 
participate  in  the  same  way  as  the 
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other  pupils,  were  awarded  marks 
in  the  same  way,  no  distinction 
being  made.  Not  all  had  self- 
confidence  enough  to  compete. 
They  were  wrong,  for  the  following 
results  were  obtained: 

two  prizes  awarded  for  French; 
marks:  25/30  and  23/30. 

one  prize  for  Flemish:  29/30. 

In  English,  two  blind  pupils  won 
the  ist  and  2nd  places,  with  29,5/30 
and  29/30  respectively  (i). 

To  conclude:  I  do  not  want  the 
reader  to  carry  away  a  sentimental 
idea  of  help  and  comfort  offered  to 
the  blind.  The  problem  has  a 
greater  and  a  deeper  sense. 

It  must  be  remembered  that, 
over  and  above  the  visible  results 
of  a  new  language  learnt,  another 
examination  passed,  the  mind  and 
soul  are  alike  enriched  with  joy  and 
self-confidence. 

Beyond  the  muddling  through  at 
the  beginning,  beyond  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered,  what  a  fine 
feeling  we  have  of  marching  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder,  thinking  in  common, 
living  so  much  nearer  to  our  fellow 
men! 

Besides  the  union  of  the  teachers 
of  Auxilia  and  their  pupils,  there  is 
the  all  too  anonymous  work  of  our 
copyists,  those  happy  slaves  to  the 
daily  rythm  of  the  obedient  stiletto. 

Only  the  Belgian  Braille  League 
has  dared  to  undertake  this  work 


of  transcription — whether  by  putting 
into  more  constant  practice  than 
others  what  Isabelle  Riviere  calls 
‘The  duty  of  improvidence’'  or  by 
remembering  the  promises  contain¬ 
ed  in  Carlyle’s  words  “Every  noble 
task  is  impossible  at  the  start”,  I 
know  not. 

But  it  is  our  ardent  desire  that 
such  a  sincere  and  lasting  action  be 
not  limited  to  our  own  country.  It 
is  impossible  that  we  should  remain 
alone  capable  of  answering  appeals 
from  abroad.  ^Ve  know  that  the 
good  fellowship  of  Auxilia  stops  at 
no  frontiers,  but  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  see  the  copying  services 
of  the  Belgian  Braille  league  over¬ 
whelmed  one  day. 

We  know  that  the  “Equipes 
Sociales”  in  Erance  are  ready  for 
the  start...  all  they  are  waiting  for 
is  a  Blind  institution  to  help. 

And  so  our  great  desire  is  to 
infuse  into  all  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  blind  and  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  teaching,  the  impatient 
wish  to  go  into  action. 

I  have  mentioned  France  be¬ 
cause,  up  to  now,  Auxilia  exists 
only  in  France  and  Belgium.  We 
offer  the  fruit  of  our  modest  exper¬ 
ience  to  him  who  will  take  the 
first  step  forward. 


(i)  The  1938  examinations  are  not 
yet  finished. 


DRAMATICS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


By  Agnes  Dahme, 

Teacher  of  Dramatics,  New-York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 

Batavia,  New-York. 


Only  by  working  with  the  blind 
does  one  realize  that  Dramatics  give 
the  grace  and  ease  of  movements 
and  little  mannerisms,  quite  often 
lacking  in  the  blind,  which  make  an 
attractive  and  charming  personal¬ 
ity.  These  are  ordinarily  acquired 
by  the  average  person  through  a 
lifetime  of  observation  and  sub¬ 
conscious  mimicry.  We  are  natur¬ 
ally  born  imitators.  What  we  see 
others  do,  we  do;  and,  likewise, 
what  we  do  not  see  others  do,  we 
do  not  do  unless  we  are  taught  to 
do  so.  It  follows,  also,  that  what 
we  have  once  learned  but  do  not 
see  done,  we  will  gradually  forget 
to  do.  Therefore  it  is  essential  that 
the  blind  be  taught  in  order  to 
acquire  it.  Where,  if  not  through 
the  aid  of  dramatics  where  life 
with  the  habits  of  the  human  race 
is  re-enacted,  will  a  blind  person  get 
the  instruction  and  practice  to 
walk  in  an  easy,  graceful  way? 
Where  will  he  learn  to  turn  his 
head  towards  his  companion  when 
he  is  talking  to  him?  How  wiU 
he  know  he  should  look  down  when 


picking  up  an  article?  How  will 
he  learn  to  pick  it  up  with  ease, 
to  offer  it  to  others  in  a  gracious 
manner? 

There  are  some  blind  persons  who 
could  learn  to  walk  with  much  more 
grace.  The  ease  with  which  one 
walks  is  not  entirely  natural  It 
is  acquired  through  training,  ob¬ 
servation  and  mimicry.  From  the 
time  a  baby  in  a  carriage  begins  to 
notice  movements  of  those  about 
him,  he  strives  to  copy  those  move¬ 
ments,  eventually  succeeds,  walks 
and  acts  like  normal  sighted  persons 
whom  he  sees  every  day.  His  step 
becomes  the  right  lenght  for  his 
height  and  he  swings  his  arms 
slightly.  Perfectly  relaxed  arms 
hang  limply  by  the  sides;  in  walking 
both  arms  swing  forward  at  the 
same  time,  and  because  they  are 
relaxed,  they  fall  back  heavily  and 
loosely  with  each  step.  This  ges¬ 
ture  I  have  seen  many  blind  people 
use  when  walking,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  sighted  person  walk  that 
way.  The  latter  walks  with  the 
right  arm  swinging  forward  with 
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the  left  foot  and  the  left  arm  swing¬ 
ing  forward  with  the  right  foot.  It 
is  what  he  observed  as  a  child 
beginning  to  walk,  and  what  he 
gradually  learned  to  do  by  imitation 
and  practice.  Lack  of  this  gesture 
and  any  other  gesture  gives  an 
awkward  appearance  or  stiffness. 
This  can  be  eliminated  through 
practice.  One  of  the  things  which 
impressed  me  most  in  my  first 
association  with  the  blind  was  the 
lack  of  movement  of  the  head. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
talking.  Every  sighted  person 
turns  his  head  towards  the  person 
with  whom  he  is  conversing.  It  is 
a  natural  gesture  as  it  makes  a 
more  direct  contact,  it  allows  the 
speaker  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  reaction  of  his  words  and  renders 
a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  by 
looking  into  the  face  and  eyes  of  a 
friend  or  acquaintance.  What  a 
ridiculous  thing  for  a  blind  person 
to  do!  Isn't  it  more  logical  for  him 
to  turn  his  ear?  Yet  if  he  does, 
he  will  appear  a  little  hard  of 
hearing,  and  if  he  does  nothing,  he 
will  not  appear  normal. 

The  movement  of  the  head  to 
look  at  an  article  which  is  being 
picked  up  or  taken  is  likewise  normal 
for  sighted  people.  By  looking  at 
a  thing,  we  see  the  distance  it 
is  necessary  to  reach;  we  judge  its 
weight  to  know  whether  to  use  one 
or  two  hands  in  lifting  it;  we  estimate 
the  approximate  place  to  touch  it 
in  order  to  keep  it  balanced;  we  see, 
with  papers,  for  example,  whether 
we  are  gathering  all  of  them  or 
whether  one  is  sliding  out  from 
beneath.  This  motion  of  the  head 
in  looking  at  an  article  as  it  is 
being  taken,  is  again  of  use  to  those 
without  sight  only  in  that  his  actions 
will  be  more  like  those  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  people  around  him.  If  this 
simple  gesture  is  used  it  adds  much 


charm  to  the  individual.  The  lack 
of  it  is  quite  noticeable.  If  he 
wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  person 
capable  of  doing  things  for  himself, 
he  must  in  no  way  suggest  that  he 
is  acting  different  or  that  he  is 
lacking  something  that  others  pos¬ 
sess. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  lack 
of  another  gesture.  How  often  has 
Miss  A.  offered  something  to  a 
blind  student  only  to  have  him 
wait  until  she  stepped  toward  him 
and  touched  him  with  it  or  put 
it  into  his  hand!  He  should  learn 
to  step  toward  her,  judging  the 
distance  between  himself  and  her, 
and  to  hold  out  his  hand  for  the 
article  at  the  time  he  thinks  she 
is  extending  it  towards  him.  The 
timing  might  not  always  be  judged 
correctly  but  as  least  there  is  easy 
motion  instead  of  passive  waiting. 
The  motion  itself,  to  meet  her  half 
way,  tends  to  build  up  a  personality. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  more 
graceful  way  of  picking  up  objects. 
The  hand  is  made  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  most  useful.  Four  fingers 
are  more  or  less  closely  attached  so 
that  they  form  a  little  shelf  on 
which  things  can  be  held.  There 
is  a  wide  space  between  the  thumb 
and  four  fingers.  The  muscles  are 
so  flexible  that  the  space  can  be 
entirely  closed  or  it  can  be  widened 
to  approximately  six  inches.  This 
enables  one  to  grasp  easily  a  piece 
of  paper  or  something  four  inches 
thick.  It  can  readily  be  under¬ 
stood,  then,  that  to  put  the  thumb 
on  top  of  the  article  and  to  slip 
the  fingers  beneath  it  in  order  to 
better  hold  the  weight,  is  an  easier 
way  to  lift  it  than  to  put  the  thumb 
underneath  and  the  four  fingers  on 
top  of  it,  as  I  have  seen  some 
people  do. 

Although  children  are  often  told, 
‘‘Don’t  point!”,  this  gesture  is  one 
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that  is  nevertheless  unconsciously 
and  frequently  used  among  adults, 
and  the  lack  of  it  in  the  blind 
gives  that  passive,  stiff  look  which 
detracts  from  charm.  Blind  people 
must  be  taught  this  and  it  covers 
a  wide  area.  There  is  the  long 
point  of  the  arm  in  directing  a 
person  to  go  seven  or  eight  blocks 
down  the  street,  or  the  high  point  to 
the  heavens  at  an  aeroplane  zoom¬ 
ing  in  the  sky.  Then,  there  is  the 
broad,  sweeping  motion  of  the  arm 
to  show  vast  stretches  of  plains  or 
fields  of  clover.  The  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  motion  of  indicating  a 
chair  is  also  necessary  when  saying, 
‘'Won't  you  sit  here?"  The  slightly 
greater  gesture  when  saying,  ‘T 
would  like  you  to  read  that  book 
over  there  on  the  table"  is  equally 
important.  So  is  the  nod  of  the 
head  when  saying,  “Over  there 
somewhere",  or  “Out  there". 
Should  the  gesture  be  made  wrong, 
attention  will  be  attracted  to  the 
person  making  it,  instead  of  having 
the  gesture  be  a  part  of  the  person 
and  the  attention  be  attracted  to 
the  thing  that  is  indicated. 

Although  I  have  not  discussed  the 
speaking  voice,  it,  too,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  building  of 
personality.  Although  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  training  being  done 
along  this  line,  it  still  is  not  enough. 
The  voice  is  being  constantly  used 
during  the  day  and  it  has  its  effect 
on  people.  It  can  be  so  unpleasant 
that  the  listeners  become  nervous 
and  irritable.  It  can  be  so  monot¬ 
onous  that  the  hearers  become 
bored.  What  greater  charm  can 
a  person  possess  than  a  voice  which 
is  vibrant  with  beautiful  tone  and 
music,  that  is  soothing,  and  touches 
the  hearts  of  hearers,  compelling 
them  to  listen,  and  sometimes  sway¬ 
ing  them,  by  the  quality  and  into¬ 
nation,  to  the  will  and  desires  of  the 


speaker.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ac¬ 
quire.  In  fact,  dramatic  students 
find  it  easy  and  like  to  get  the 
practice  in  a  play. 

The  stage  is  a  great  school,  a 
school  of  mimicry.  There  we  learn 
to  imitate  the  voice  and  actions  of 
many  people,  of  a  great  king  or 
a  queen,  beautiful  young  dancer  or 
actress.  The  voice  and  muscles 
of  the  body  are  trained  and  develop¬ 
ed  so  they  can  produce  numerous 
effects  and  characters.  After  a  stu¬ 
dent  has  acquired  the  ability  to  use 
his  voice  and  muscles  correctly,  and 
to  change  his  carriage  and  voice  at 
will,  he  has  full  control  over  himself 
and  develops  what  we  hear  of  so 
much  at  present — an  attractive  per¬ 
sonality.  He  makes  it  an  important 
part  of  himself  but  he  gets  it  through 
stage  training  from  his  director. 

All  the  while  a  director  is  coach¬ 
ing  a  play  he  is  conscious  of  the 
picture  he  is  creating  on  the  stage — 
a  perfect  picture.  A  play  is  really 
a  series  of  pictures.  These  can  be 
perfectly  made  or  they  can  be 
spoiled  by  a  harsh  voice,  an  awk¬ 
ward  walk,  an  ugly  pose,  a  clumsy 
gesture;  or  they  can  be  made  mono¬ 
tonous  by  the  lack  of  movement. 
Then,  too,  the  success  of  the  play 
often  depends  on  some  simple  thing, 
such  as  a  woman  staggering  to  a 
telephone  to  give  some  tragic  bit 
of  news.  If  this  can  not  be  done 
perfectly,  it  spells  failure.  So  the 
coach  must  train  his  players  to 
make  all  movements  easily  and 
beautifully  if  he  wishes  any  reward 
for  his  efforts. 

Training  the  blind  to  do  this  is 
worth  the  long  hours  of  hard, 
tedious  work  it  requires.  It  means 
doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again  until  it  is  easier  for  him  to  do 
it  right  than  not  to  do  it.  He 
practices  until  he  does  things  with¬ 
out  thinking  and  so  forms  a  habit 
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that  he  will  use  advantageously  in 
every-day  life.  By  the  time  a 
blind  student  has  acted  in  three  or 
four  plays,  ordinary  gestures  have 
become  a  habit  for  him  to  make  and 
his  actions  are  like  any  sighted 
person's,  causing  those  around  him 
to  remark,  “You  wouldn't  know 
he  is  blind". 
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Every  handicapped  person  needs 
something  to  make  up  for  his 
deficiency,  something,  so  to  speak, 
to  balance  the  score.  The  blind 
can  learn  to  develop  his  voice,  his 
gesture,  his  self-assurance  and  poise 
through  dramatics.  What  should 
he  find  to  do  that  would  help  him 
more! 
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CHARACTER  BUILDING 
THE  GREAT  ESSENTIAL 

r 

'  By  Burton  W.  Driggs,  M.  A. 

Superintendent,  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

Gooding,  Idaho. 


Now  that  the  American  continent 
has  been  subdued  and  conquered 
and  her  ‘resources  measured  and 
harnessed,  the  new  order  of  things 
seems  to  chll  for  a  new  design  for 
living.  This  new  pattern  can  not 
be  cut  with  one  stroke  and  handed 
out  to  pur  youth,  it  must  be  an 
outgrowth  of  new  desires  implanted 
in  childrdn  by  those  whose  work  it 
is  to  ’  bh'ild  character  and  train 


personality.  In  residential  schools 
this  becomes  the  task  of  our  teachers. 

In  fields  of  research  it  takes 
many  years  before  we  can  properly 
evaluate  the  worth  of  a  drug,  a 
method,  or  a  focus.  We  can  now 
realize  that  the  strenuous  striving 
for  material  things  has  relegated 
spiritual  development  to  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Perhaps  because  early  Americans, 
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of  necessity,  had  to  concentrate  on 
ways  and  means  to  exist,  to  eat, 
to  live,  their  descendants  have 
carried  over  into  their  lives  the 
idea  that  the  paramount  issue  is 
“  How  to  earn  a  living 

All  of  our  education  has  been 
measured  by  that  yard  stick.  Every 
subject  and  method  has  been  rated 
according  to  what  could  contribute 
to  the  earning  ability  of  young 
people.  Parents  are  prone  to  weigh 
all  the  ambitions  and  desires  of 
their  offspring  only  to  find  them 
wanting  if  they  did  not  carry  imme¬ 
diate  proof  that  they  would  furnish 
financial  returns. 

That  is  why  it  is  very  imperative 
that  we  endeavor  to  develop  in 
children  those  fundamentals  of 
character  which  will  teach  them 
how  to  live,  instead  of  just  how  to 
earn  a  living  ;  how  to  use  money 
we  earn  so  that  it  brings  joy  and 
satisfaction,  how  to  spend  for  things 
worth  while  each  day,  instead  of 
saving  only  to  go  on  an  emotional 
spree. 

Character  Building 
The  Great  Essential 

Experience  has  proved,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  when 
the  fundamentals  of  character  are 
developed  then  it  becomes  an  easy 
matter  for  people  to  fit  into  posi¬ 
tion.  Too  often  have  young  people 
completed  courses  with  much  techni¬ 
cal  training,  but  no  education,  no 
character  development  that  would 
enable  them  to  work  with  their 
fellow  men.  At  times  it  has  been 
necessary  that  a  choice  be  made 
between  those  highly  trained  and 
those  who  had  developed  person¬ 
ality.  Always  the  latter  contri¬ 
bute  more  to  their  field  of  labor. 

If  teachers  can  develop  in  pupils 


certain  characteristics,  sincerity, 
honesty,  dependability,  serenity, 
self-mastery,  then  they  need  have 
little  concern  as  to  their  success  in 
life.  It  is  easy  for  those  so  endowed 
to  get  technical  training,  and  often 
lack  of  skill  may  be  overlooked  in 
those  whose  general  attitude  is 
valuable. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that 
vocational  training  should  be  dis¬ 
counted.  Ear  from  it,  as  trades 
furnish  a  more  fertile  field  for 
teaching  these  very  fundamentals 
than  do  academic  subjects.  How¬ 
ever  as  instructors  we  must  keep 
foremost  in  our  minds  this  pattern 
that  we  are  setting,  this  idea  that 
we  are  teaching  children  how  to 
live  in  a  world  that  has  become 
neurotic  and  complicated.  A  world 
that  has  had  no  time  to  distill 
wisdom  from  the  mash  of  knowledge 
which  has  brought  people  into  a 
stage  of  fermentation. 

From  Scandinavians,  who  for 
many  years  have  been  my  personal 
associates  and  intimates,  has  been 
absorbed  much  of  the  art  of  living, 
which  has  made  life,  for  me,  worth 
while.  They  have  passed  through 
and  beyond  the  growing  stages 
now  griping  us.  They  show  that 
much  more  is  accomplished  from 
quiet  contemplation  than  from 
strenuous  striving.  They  have  a 
“  far  vision  ”  which  causes  them 
to  refuse  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
petty  things  of  life,  they  refuse  to 
place  value  on  publicity  and  social 
status,  and  so  are  not  continually 
striving  and  wasting  energy  on 
emotional  excesses  which  make 
neurotics  of  people.  In  fact  they 
have  achieved  a  serenity  that  makes 
life  so  much  more  livable  and 
satisfactory. 

Once  a  new  inexperienced  teacher 
came  to  us  whose  meager  training 
caused  eyebrows  to  lift  among 
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those  of  wider  experience.  They 
couldn’t  know  that  the  bet  had 
been  placed  on  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  given  much  character 
development  in  a  small  institution 
whose  physical  equipment  was 
nothing  to  boast  of  but  whose 
instructors  were  spiritually  superior. 
Never  has  there  been  a  teacher  who 
brought  more  into  the  lives  of  her 
pupils.  She  caused  them  to  flower 
and  bloom  under  the  sunlight  of 
her  personality,  and  they  carried 


patience  with  dumb  cleanliness  than 
dirty  brilliancy. 

Through  intimate  contact  with 
young  people  in  College  has  come 
the  conviction  that  one  young 
person  endowed  with  the  right 
character  fundamentals  can  change 
the  atmosphere  of  a  dormitory,  a 
fraternity  house,  or  a  class  room. 
What  a  joy  to  an  instructor  when 
this  type  of  student  enters. 

A  psychologist  tells  us  that  envi¬ 
ronment  is  that  to  which  we  as 


Skiing  on  Camas  Prairie. 


the  fragrance  of  her  presence  with 
them  all  through  school. 

No  one  will  question  the  value 
of  technical  training  for  teachers.  It 
is  most  essential,  but  too  often  we 
find  teachers  who  are  never  able 
to,  step  outside  the  outlines  given 
them  in  training  school  and  vitalize 
their  work  with  that  which  is  so 
close  at  hand. 

Everyone  knows  that  clean  chil¬ 
dren,  polite  children,  unselfish  chil¬ 
dren  can  go  much  further  than 
brilliant  children  lacking  in  these 
virtues.  The  world  will  have  more 


individuals  react.  How  true  this 
is,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that 
teachers  help  children  to  see,  and 
react  to  those  things  which  may 
enrich  their  lives,  and  to  ignore 
the  petty  and  that  which  detracts 
from  the  serene  way  of  living. 

In  the  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  the  focus  is  character 
building  and  personality  training. 
It  is  to  be  accomplished  through 
and  by  means  of  every  subject 
taught,  every  social  function,  every 
daily  contact.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  here  are  lives  being 
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shaped  to  fit  into  a  most  complex 
world,  a  world  where  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  follow  the  mob  no 
matter  where  it  led,  a  world  where 
blatant  publicity  is  the  great  goal 
and  speed  the  one  essential. 

Knowing  these  things  is  it  possible 
to  develop  pupils  so  that  they  can 
move  through  it  all  and  yet  not 
fall  for  it  all?  Yes  it  is’nt  difficult 
to  show  children  the  difference 
between  the  cheap  and  the  digni- 


While  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  many  young  people  to 
the  thrills  of  this  winter  sport, 
never  has  a  group  evinced  such 
satisfaction,  such  glowing  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Never  have  there  been  more 
appreciative  skiers.  The  same  with 
horseback  riding.  They  were  thrill¬ 
ed  to  the  toes,  and  what  a  shock 
to  learn  that  many  of  these  children, 
raised  on  farms,  and  yet  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  feel  of  a  horse, 


Annual  Saddle  Horse  Day. 


fied.  They  very  early  come  to 
possess  judgment  that  carries  them 
through  the  mazes  of  valueless  things. 
They  can  be  shown  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  comes  from  simple  natural 
sources.  They  must  learn  to  do 
small  tasks  well,  and  so  develop 
sincerity  and  dependability  which 
they  will  take  with  them  to  greater 
problems. 

Last  year  many  were  shocked 
when  it  was  proposed  that  our 
blind  boys  should  learn  to  ski. 
“  The  blind  ski,  how  unheard  of. 


or  the  names  of  the  equipment.  For 
the  first  time  they  sat  in  a  saddle 
independent  and  unafraid. 

These  incidents  are  mentioned  to 
show  how  the  most  simple  joys  of 
life  are  often  overlooked,  and  yet 
they  may  come  to  mean  much  in 
the  life  of  the  child.  He  is  thus 
brought  to  react  to  natural  plea¬ 
sures  and  so  create  an  appetite 
for  the  out  of  doors.  Thus  he 
discovers  the  satisfaction,  the 
refreshment,  the  spiritual  uplift  that 
comes  from  contacts  with  nature. 
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A  person  who  once  is  converted  to 
such  pleasures  will  always  turn  to 
that  source  of  comfort  in  times  of 
stress. 

Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  in  his  Man, 
The  Unknown  tells  us  that  soft 
living  is  most  undesirable,  that 
humans  degenerate  under  it  but 
thrive  and  develop  through  constant 
mental  and  physical  struggle.  That 
mental  and  muscular  effort,  moral 
discipline  and  some  privations  are 
most  desirable,  that  such  conditions 
inure  the  body  to  fatigue  and 
sorrow,  protect  it  against  disease 
and  especially  nervous  disorders. 


Keeping  this  in  mind  the  aim  should 
not  be  to  save  the  child  from  the 
problems  of  life,  but  to  fit  him  to 
cope  with  the  external  world  so 
that  he  can  overcome  it  and  fit 
serenely  into  his  environment. 

Blessed  is  the  person  who  possesses 
these  great  character  fundamentals. 
For  him  life  follows  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  pattern,  for  him  life  is  not  * 
a  big  quarrel,  but  a  dignified  struggle 
for  those  things  which  uplift  the 
human  race,  and  whatever  his 
earning  capacity  he  will  be  able 
to  get  joy  and  satisfaction  from 
human  relations. 


TEACHING  IDEO-TACTILE  READING 

t 

TO  THE  BLIND 


Thesis  by  M.  Lenaerts, 

f 

Professor  at  the  “Institiit  Provincial  du  Brabant”,  Berchem-Sainte-Agathe, 

near  Brussels, 


Innumerable  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  visual  perception 
of  a  child  is  integral  ;  however, 
analysis  is  possible;  it  is  unconscious 
and  involuntary,  prompted  by  the 
more  or  less  apparent  interest  of 
the  person  seeking  to  adapt  him¬ 
self. 

All  intellectual  acquirements  orig¬ 
inate  in  a  complex  way;  the  baby’s 
attention  is  attracted  by  its  moth¬ 
er’s  face  or  by  some  shining 
object;  kind  words  and  loving 
expressions  awaken  its  sense  of 
hearing;  its  movements  are  awkward 
but  become  steady  with  the  use 
and  the  development  of  its  faculties. 
Taste  and  smell  become  aware  of 
complex  matter  whose  composition 
science  has  succeeded  in  analysing 
and  eliminating. 

Since  Dr.  Decroly’s  expose  of  the 
role  of  integral  phenomena  (“The 
Function  of  entirety  and  its  lesson”, 
Lamertin,  Brussels,  1929)  we  have 


seen  it  applied  in  the  different 
domains  of  teaching.  As  if  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  psychology  of  the 
child  the  integral  idea,  the  word 
and  phrase  became  a  unity  in 
reading  and  writing.  In  fact, 
Dr.  Decroly  was  inspired  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  child.  The 
mother,  that  teacher  by  nature, 
teaches  the  language  by  complete 
phrases,  but  simple  ones,  making 
interest  its  basis.  So  the  child 
learns  how  to  express  itself  through 
the  many  impressions  it  receives, 
A  mother’s  failure  in  instruction  is 
very  rare.  Regarding  the  centrip¬ 
etal  side  of  psychism  the  integral 
phenomenon  would  appear  to  be 
established  The  centrifugal  side 
requires  a  deeper  probing  How¬ 
ever,  in  reconstituting  a  whole,  all 
parts  have  not  the  same  value: 
some  are  decidedly  superior  to 
others,  although  these  cannot  be 
overlooked.  “The  phenomenon  of 
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integration  may  be  applied  to  the 
action  of  transforming  matter  and 
to  action  concerning  the  expression 
of  thought".  (The  function  of  inte¬ 
grality,  page  2i). 


Sight  and  Touch 


Through  the  free  movement  of 
its  organs  and  its  wide  field  of 
action  sight  has  become  accustomed 
to  this  manner  of  perception.  Yet 
the  other  senses  are  not  foreign  to 
it.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  aware 
of  a  group  of  letters  and  syllables 
in  the  form  of  words  and  phrases 
without  being  aware  of  the  value 
of  the  constituent  parts.  When  a 
child  is  taught  his  letters,  he  knows 
them  for  a  long  time  before 
noticing  it;  to  learn  is  to  spell  them 
with  the  voice  and  to  recognize 
them  with  the  eye  (to  read). 

The  touch  would  appear  to  us 
the  least  disposed  to  this  function. 
In  fact,  the  hand  and  especially  the 
fingers  must  proceed  by  degrees  to 
learn  what  spaces  represent.  They 
explore  slowly  and  through  “suc¬ 
cessive  juxtaposition"  (P.  Villey 
“The  World  of  the  Blind");  the 
object  appears  as  a  whole,  and  it  is 
this  whole  which  remains  in  the 
memory  and  which  the  blind  arrive 
at  reproducing  more  or  less  cor¬ 
rectly. 

The  observation  of  a  simple 
object,  a  box,  for  instance,  by  a 
seeing  man  and  by  a  blind  man, 
enables  us  to  establish  essential 
differences  between  visual  and  tac¬ 
tile  perception. 

Both  pictures  correspond,  that 
of  the  sighted  man  is  more  complete 
because  certain  details  escape  the 
touch  of  the  blind  man;  such  as 
color  and  small  accessories.  The 


conclusions  of  this  minor  experi¬ 
ment  are  summed  up  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  by  Pierre  Villey 
(“The  World  of  the  Blind");  “The 
peculiarity  of  the  sense  of  touch  is 
that  it  is  analytical  and  consecutive 
while  the  sense  of  sight  is  synthetic 
and  instantaneous.  However,  if  I 
search  my  memory  for  an  object 
which  I  have  felt  an  hour  ago,  I 
do  not  follow  it  this  time  line  by 
line  or  in  detail,  the  object  appears 
in  mind  immediately  in  its  entirety. 
Knowledge  is  not  a  group  of  suc¬ 
cessive  and  rapid  sensations  of 
constituent  parts  taken  one  by 
one;  the  knowledge  of  an  object  is 
an  inner  effusion,  an  objective  in¬ 
tuition,  it  concerns  a  whole  in  the 
consciousness." 

Just  as  the  sighted,  the  blind 
man  has  his  notion  of  forms  in 
their  entirety,  and  as  it  is  in  his 
case,  certain  parts  prevail  over 
others. 

Knowledge  is  acquired  through 
analysis,  but  analysis  is  hindered  at 
a  certain  point  through  lack  of 
interest  or  through  small  objects  of 
which  the  touch  cannot  become 
aware — for  instance,  parts  of  a 
flower,  hinges  of  a  box. 

Thanks  to  oral  descriptions,  or, 
what  is  better  still,  enlarged  objects, 
the  blind  person  is  able  to  get  a 
perfect  picture  by  assembling  the 
parts;  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  of 
a  whole  is  acquired  only  through 
continuous  effort  of  the  intelligence, 
efforts  infinitely  greater  than  those 
of  the  sighted  man  who  is  able  to 
take  in  a  visual  picture  at  a  glance, 
which  prompts  P.  Villey  to  state: 
“Sight  offers  space  all  prepared, 
whereas  the  touch  furnishes  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  acquire  its  per¬ 
ception." 

In  the  case  of  sight,  the  formation 
of  a  whole  has  been  materialized 
by  reason  of  the  visual  organ  and 
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the  numerous  exercises  and  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  sense.  In  the  case  of 
touch,  which  activity  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  sighted  and  which 
is  physiologically  inferior  to  sight, 
we  have  to  bring  everything  into 
play  to  reconcile  its  working  to 
that  of  sight.  To  do  this: 

I®  Let  us  lay  a  good  foundation 
by  giving  a  starting  point  to  this 
sense:  call  upon  the  touch  every 
moment  without  fearing  to  waste 
time.  In  the  course  of  many  mod¬ 
elling  studies  reproduce  objects 
which  have  been  felt. 

2°  Teach  children  to  feel  accord¬ 
ing  to  physiological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  rules.  (See  “Blindenpsycho- 
logie,  page  in,  Biirklen). 


Visual  reading 
and  reading  by  touch 

The  characteristics  of  visual  read¬ 
ing  and  of  tactile  reading  have 
emanated  respectively  from  de¬ 
mands  of  the  qualities  of  the  senses 
of  sight  and  touch.  Reading  is 
facilitated  for  the  sighted  man  as  a 
glance  enables  him  to  see  a  word  and 
even  sentences  rather  than  letters 
(Catell).  The  seeing  person  can 
recognize  words  even  when  each 
letter  is  too  small  to  be  noticed  sepa¬ 
rately  (Erdmann-Dodge).  For  cer¬ 
tain  readers  certain  letters  dominate 
in  words. 

The  blind  man  is  obliged  to  feel 
the  essential  parts  of  each  word  or 
phrase  in  reading.  Several  factors 
cooperate  in  this  reading: 

The  movement  of  hands  and 
fingers — and  their  control. 

2^  The  tactile  perception  of  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  which  are  reading. 

Not  only  the  greatest  synthetic 


power  of  sight  but  also  the  facility  of 
discerning  visual  pictures  as  com¬ 
pared  with  touch  pictures,  contri¬ 
butes  to  speed  in  reading  by  the 
seeing  person.  In  blind  children, 
the  movements  and  discernment  by 
touch  are  very  varied  individually. 
We  see,  too,  that  speed  in  reading  is 
very  varied.  Children  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  read  from  ten  to  sixty  pages 
of  ordinary  size,  average  readers 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pages  per  hour. 
According  to  Biirklen’s  experiments 
(Blindenpsychologie)  blind  readers 
read  seventy-nine  words  a  minute. 
Poetry  is  less  easily  read  and  two- 
syllable  words  the  slowest  (thirty- 
four  per  minute).  These  same  expe¬ 
riments,  have  proved  that  the  blind 
read  three  or  four  times  more  slowly 
than  the  seeing. 

The  structure  of  visual  and  tactile 
reading  is  however  alike  in  main 
points  (Dr.  M.  Grzegorzewska  : 
“Tactile  Reading’’).  All  alphabets 
for  the  blind  which  can  boast  of 
any  success  (Moon,  Klein,  Braille) 
have  taken  sight  as  their  model 
(structure  of  reading).  We  notice 
similar  phenomena  in  touch  reading 
as  in  sight  reading: 

“In  reading,  the  detailed  points 
of  the  letters  are  no  longer  noticed 
but  the  reader  forms  a  general 
conception  of  letters  and  words.” 
(Grzegorzewska) . 

2°  Celerity  of  comprehension  is 
all  the  greater  as  the  blind  man’s 
attention  is  more  concentrated  and 
his  vocabulary  more  abundant. 

3®  Unknown  expressions  make 
reading  more  difficult  as  they  require 
analysis.  (Grzegorzewska). 

40  The  blind  man  reads  sentences 
and  words,  the  letters  of  which  are 
imperceptible  separately  (a  sheet  of 
paper  is  placed  over  the  text;  a 
number  of  sheets  until  the  letters 
become  imperceptible). 
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Methods 

Methods  used  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  by  touch  have  been  copied 
from  those  used  in  ordinary  teach¬ 
ing. 

The  letter-method  divides  the 
teaching  of  reading  into  three  parts: 

1°  the  study  of  letters; 

2^  the  assembling  of  letters  or 
syllabifying; 

3®  practice  of  fluent  reading. 

The  study  of  the  alphabet  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory.  To  facilitate 
study  the  master  resorts  to  the  use 
of  special  material  (cubes,  zinc 
plates  with  nails). 

One  does  not  require  to  know  all 
the  letters  before  beginning  to  study 
the  spelling  book. 

The  practice  of  syllabification  is 
done  by  adding  a  new  letter  to  those 
already  familiar.  Some  teachers 
consider  the  beginning  of  touch 
reading  as  a  purely  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess  and  neglect  the  signification  of 
words  and  phrases  read. 

After  a  relatively  long  and  espe¬ 
cially  monotonous  period,  children 
acquire  the  technique  of  touch  read¬ 
ing.  Note  that  writing  is  started 
at  the  same  time  as  reading  and  that 
the  way  of  these  first  exercises  has 
been  paved  by  many  exercises  of 
the  senses.  This  sensory  initiation 
is  made  by  an  abstract  method 
consisting  of  dividing  up  the  sensa¬ 
tions  and  exercising  each  with  appro¬ 
priate  intuitive  material. 

Examples;  exercises  for  the  touch 
and  muscular  senses — manipulation 
of  regular  geometric  lines;  fantastic 
shapes  (large  and  small) ,  divided 
forms.  Glass  of  different  roughness. 

Experiments  and  knowledge  of  a 
child’s  soul  have  opened  up  new 
avenues  to  the  curriculum  and 
methods  of  the  various  branches  of 


teaching.  They  have  renewed  the 
school  and  opened  it  wide  to  life; 
all  of  its  dreariness  has  been  banish¬ 
ed  and  the  cultural  effort  is  attain¬ 
ed  by  interest  and  spontaneous 
liberty. 

Integral  teaching  has  shown  the 
best  results  in  those  who  lack  some 
of  the  senses;  and  it  is  thanks  to 
experiments  with  them  in  the  first 
place  that  it  became  rooted  and  its 
popularity  spread  later  to  all  cate¬ 
gories  of  instruction  to  young  chil¬ 
dren. 

Experience  of  the  last  few  years 
has  proved  that  the  initiators’  fore¬ 
sight  was  correct  and  that  they 
are  on  the  right  path.  As  far  back 
as  1927  M.  Herlin,  taking  the  inte¬ 
gral  method  as  a  basis,  introduced 
it  into  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and,  confident  of  good 
results,  he  wrote  :  “The  importance 
of  integration  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  instruction:  whether  it  be 
normal  or  abnormal,  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  maimed;  all  must  take  it 
into  consideration  and  comform 
their  methods  to  it!”  (Abnormal 
Childhood,  ist  and  2nd  term,  1927, 
page  14).  The  integral  method  did 
not  appear  to  be  applicable  to  teach¬ 
ing  the  young  blind  to  read.  In 
fact,  the  touch,  proceeding  by  suc¬ 
cessive  juxtapositions  of  parts  in 
acquiring  pictures  through  touch,  is 
an  analytical  sense,  hence  the  neces-  • 
sity  of  teaching  first  the  letters  and 
syllables  which  the  blind  child  will 
combine.  On  the  other  hand,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  outside  world  is  by 
nature  synthetic  and  wholeness  re¬ 
sponds  more  easily  to  the  childish 
soul,  which  acquires  a  maximum 
of  knowledge  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  The  aim  of  reading  being 
the  recognition  of  words  and  phrases 
it  will  be  “at  least  the  word  which 
will  constitute  the  unity  of  read¬ 
ing”  (Steinberg:  Blindenpsychologie. 
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Reading  is  a  function  of  superior 
faculties,  the  touch  is  the  instrument 
of  these  faculties  and  is  merely  an 
agent  in  their  service. 

With  sight,  it  is  not  the  eye 
which  constitutes  the  synthesis  but 
the  intelligence;  in  the  case  of 
touch,  it  is  the  same,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  that  the  transmission  of  visual 
pictures  is  made  synthetically,  where¬ 
as  touch  proceeds  by  analytical 
steps. 

Tests  of  ideo-tactile  reading  were 
made  in  Belgium  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Herlin,  Inspector  at  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  They  stated 
that  the  teaching  of  reading  to  the 
blind  by  the  integral  or  ideo-tactile 
method  was  carried  out  at  Brussels 
and  at  Bruges;  the  special  science 
of  this  method  remains  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  (1927,  Conference  at  the 
Societe  des  Sciences  Medicales  et 
Naturelles,  Dr.  Decroly). 

In  Germany,  Cremer  states  that 
the  blind  person  possesses  a  greater 
synthetic  culture  than  the  seeing 
because  pictures  and  ideas  are 
acquired  particularly  through  the 
touch,  which,  by  its  physiological 
and  psychological  qualities  leads 
to  synthesis.  A  report  of  Miss  M. 
M.  Garaway  records  that  in  England 
the  letter-word  method  is  used  by 
the  majority  of  teachers  of  the 
blind. 

In  Poland,  the  integral  method  was 
tried  out  at  the  Wilno  Institute  for 
the  Blind  by  Mmes  Strzeminska  and 
Surmowna  for  there  years  (1928- 
1931)  with  amazing  results.  The 
psychological  bases  were  laid  by 
Dr.  Grzegorzewska  in  her  work 
“The  Structure  of  Visual  and  Tac¬ 
tile  Reading’'  (Polish  Psychological 
Archives,  1926).  She  concludes 
“that  syncretism  is  possible  in  the 
domain  of  touch  as  it  is  not  only 
sight  which  possesses  the  faculty 
of  grasping  the  general  form  of 


objects — the  touch  commands  the 
same  faculty  but  in  a  smaller 
degree”. 

In  America,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  studied  in  1926 
methods  in  current  use  for  teaching 
the  blind  to  read.  Of  the  various 
reports  it  appeared  that  three 
methods  were  current: 

I®  the  letter  method; 

2°  the  letter-word  method; 
the  word  method. 

PART  II 

The  ideo-tactile  method 

If  reading  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  seeing  it  is  still  more 
so  to  the  blind.  It  widens  the 
horizon  of  the  blind  and  brings  it 
closer  to  that  of  the  seeing;  it 
familiarizes  them  with  the  world’s 
phenomena  and  affairs  which  elude 
the  investigation  of  the  senses;  it 
endeavors  to  raise  the  blind  man 
to  the  same  intellectual  level  as 
that  of  the  seeing. 

The  blind  man  loves  reading  and 
it  will  always  be  one  of  his  favorite 
occupations. 

Considering  its  importance  the 
teaching  of  reading  will  always  rest 
on  a  solid  foundation.  Its  aim 
will  not  be  merely  mechanical  teach¬ 
ing  but  especially  to  create  an 
intimate  association  between  the 
words  read  and  the  objects  they 
represent.  The  language  of  the 
blind  is  too  often  devoid  of  sense  or 
does  not  convey  his  ideas  exactly. 
It  is  at  the  tender  age  of  a  child 
that  teachers  of  the  blind  must 
endeavor  to  create  this  connection 
between  the  word  and  object. 
Thanks  to  results  obtained  from 
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observation  of  the  touch,  intelli¬ 
gence  is  awaking  and  will  constitute 
a  prolific  souce  of  ideas. 


Presenting  the  method 

The  first  condition  of  success  is 
to  awaken  interest  of  the  young 
blind.  We  achieve  this  by  treating 
the  children  with  affection  and  by 
aiding  them  in  their  various  activ¬ 
ities:  doing  up  buttons,  lacing 
shoes,  washing  hands,  wiping  the 
nose,  combing  the  hair,  walking, 
standing  erect,  directing  it,  etc., 
operations  which  are  most  often 
carried  out  awkwardly.  These 
good-offices  create  confidence  in  the 
master  who  will  encourage  the 
children  to  talk  of  themselves, 
their  name,  age,  their  games, 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  and 
their  home. 

The  professor  does  not  delay  in 
beginning  the  education  of  the  other 
senses.  The  sense  of  touch  will  be 
the  object  of  a  special  training; 
the  object  of  these  exercises  is  to 
convey  knowledge  to  the  blind  of 
the  outside  world  and  of  the  child’s 
social  sphere,  at  the  same  time  to 
develop  the  senses  in  that  connec¬ 
tion.  This  training  does  not  require 
a  separation  of  the  different  senses  as 
is  practised  in  many  schools.  The 
graduated  training  of  these  senses 
awakens  no  interest  in  the  child 
but  his  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  teacher.  There  is  abundant 
intuitive  material  in  nature  and 
business  and  it  is  often  very  easy 
to  collect  it.  The  training  of  the 
senses  does  not  require  special  les¬ 
sons.  It  is  included  in  instruction 
of  ideo  tactile  reading  and  elocution, 
and  it  is  because  of  their  relation 
to  reading  that  we  have  been  led 
to  speak  of  this  training. 


1 1 

System 

The  method  of  points  of  interest 
in  the  instruction  of  the  blind  has 
provided  positive  proofs  in  the 
schools  of  Wilno  and  Warsaw  (The 
Education  of  Blind  Children  in 
Poland).  Its  application  seems  to 
us  particularly  favorable  for  teach¬ 
ing  ideo-tactile  reading.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  presenting  objects  and 
materials  in  their  natural  setting 
to  the  children  and  it  favors  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas. 

The  key  idea  which  offers  first 
concrete  material  (sphere,  materials, 
objects,  etc.)  and  afterwards  abstract 
(words  representing  materials, 
objects  etc.)  will  be  the  child  and 
his  own  sphere. 

After  talking  to  the  children  about 
their  parents  and  themselves,  I  gave 
the  pupils  their  name  written  on  a 
strip  of  light  cardboard  6  X  2,5  cen¬ 
timeters.  These  strips  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  those  on  Braille  paper  or 
zinc. 

To  prevent  the  children  guessing 
the  names,  we  give  them  in  groups 
of  three.  So  every  group  of  three 
strips  constitutes  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  reading  lesson.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson  the  strips  are 
placed  straight  in  front  of  the 
children;  the  Professor  takes  care 
of  the  distribution  and  placing. 
After  a  few  lessons  the  children  place 
the  strips  themselves  taking  care 
to  have  the  wide  edge  below  and  the 
narrow  one  above.  Holding  the 
strip  with  the  finger  of  the  free 
hand  the  pupil  feels  the  word  with 
the  forefinger  of  the  reading  hand. 
From  experiments  made  by  Grase- 
mann  and  Biirkel  results  have  shown 
that  the  left  hand  is  the  more  apt 
for  reading.  We  think  that  chil¬ 
dren  should  learn  to  read  with  both 
hands  separately,  so  as  to  be  able 
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to  read  later  with  both  hands 
simultaneously.  American  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  reading  with  both 
hands  is  the  most  favorable.  (Max- 
fields:  The  Blind  Child  and  his 
Reading,  page  45 . )  Children  usually 
begin  to  read  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand.  Left-handed  chil¬ 
dren  who  find  it  difficult  to  read 
with  the  right  hand  use  the  left. 

In  feeling  the  word  with  the 
first  finger  the  child  does  not  put 
any  pressure  on  the  dots;  the  fore¬ 
finger  with  the  edge  of  the  strip 
form  an  acute  angle.  Having  felt 
the  word  the  pupil  finds  in  another 
group  of  identical  strips  the  one 
he  has  already  felt  (Claude).  The 
child  is  not  always  sucessful  the 
first  time.  He  is  asked  to  feel 
the  dots  of  the  model  carefully 
before  looking  for  it  in  another 
group.  A  child’s  curiosity  is  keenly 
awakened  when  his  teacher  tells 
him  that  these  dots  represent  words 
and  that  soon  he  will  be  able  to 
read.  Then  the  teacher  makes  the 
pupil  feel  the  strip  with  his  name 
which  he  reads  and  which  he  makes 
the  pupil  read.  At  first  the  child’s 
finger  has  to  be  guided. 

The  main  factors  for  recognizing 
Braille  words  are  the  number  of 
dots  and  their  positions  to  one 
another.  The  child’s  attention  is 
not  drawn  to  all  these  factors  but 
to  the  most  necessary  parts  of  the 
word  and  by  recognizing  these  parts 
the  child  recognizes  the  word.  To 
intensify  the  attention  and  gra¬ 
dually  to  fix  it  on  all  parts  of  the 
words  the  child  is  required  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  word  which  he  has  learned 
on  a  wooden  slate  with  three  rows 
containing  eight  groups  of  six  holes 
in  each  row. 

The  holes  are  fourteen  mm.  in 
diameter  in  which  the  pupil  places 
balls  which  represent  the  projecting 
dots  of  letters,  The  slate  is  an 


ordinary  one  enlarged.  The  child 
can  form  three  words  on  this  slate, 
which  are  taught  in  a  lesson  of 
fifteen  minutes. 

Intuition,  recognition  and  the 
reproduction  of  a  word  require  about 
five  minutes,  especially  at  the 
beginning.  A  repetition  at  the  end 
of  a  lesson  fills  the  few  remaining 
minutes  of  the  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  the  outset  none  of  the  pupils 
were  able  to  form  one  of  the  words 
taught,  even  with  a  model.  We 
have  made  the  child  familiar  with 
the  material  by  helping  him  form 
the  first  words.  Where  is  the  dot? 
Above,  below,  in  the  middle,  left 
or  right?  The  child  feels  the  dot, 
replies  to  the  question  and  places 
a  ball  in  the  corresponding  hole 
on  the  large  slate.  When  he  has 
formed  a  word  the  pupil  takes  it 
as  a  model  and  writes  it  several 
times.  During  this  time  the  teacher 
pays  attention  to  the  correctness 
of  writing,  to  the  good  position  of 
the  child  and  to  the  correct  move¬ 
ments  of  his  hands  and  fingers. 
Children  like  this  exercise  and 
exclaim  joyfully  when  they  finish 
their  words  and  feel  the  balls  to 
see  if  they  correspond  with  the 
dots  on  the  strip.  Gripping  the 
balls  and  finding  the  holes  in  which 
to  place  them  are  useful  exercises 
for  the  hands  and  the  children  enjoy 
it:  the  balls  give  them  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  real  game.  In  this 
way  the  children  unconsciously 
become  familiar  with  Braille  letters, 
they  become  engraved  in  the  child’s 
mind  without  actually  learning  them 
as  their  whole  attention  is  fixed  on 
the  signification  of  the  word  and 
the  recognition  of  its  essential  parts. 

After  teaching  the  second  of  the 
group  of  three  words  the  two  first 
strips  are  mixed  and  the  pupil 
must  recognize  them.  Finally  we 
add  the  third  word:  the  pupil 
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identifies  it  together  with  the  object 
it  represents,  then  shows  the  strip 
which  the  teacher  tells  him  to  read. 

The  tactile  impression  of  words 
becomes  dulled  very  quickly  because 
touch  reading  is  an  entirely  new 
sort  of  activity  and  the  blind  child 
has  only  rare  opportunities  for 
reading  as  the  words  must  be 
actually  within  reach  of  the  hand. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  sighted  child 
who  sees  words  everywhere;  adver¬ 
tisements,  posters,  names  of  streets, 
newspapers  etc.,  and  who  even 
scribbles  words  on  walls  with  a 
pencil  or  piece  of  chalk.  In  this 
way  the  child  is  continually  practis¬ 
ing  and  the  visual  pictures  register 
themselves  accurately. 

Ideo-tactile  reading  requires  con¬ 
stant  repetition  to  make  the  blind 
familiar  with  the  picture  of  the 
word  as  well  as  to  accustom  him 
to  perception  through  the  fingers 
and  to  perfect  these  perceptions. 

Our  experiments  have  proved  that 
as  a  rule  three  or  four  repetitions 
are  sufficient  for  a  child  to  recognize 
a  word  in  another  group  of  words 
(6  words).  To  recognize  a  word 
does  not  signify  that  the  whole 
and  exact  picture  is  registered  in 
the  memory.  At  first  ten  repe¬ 
titions  produced  one  word  in  the 
memory,  but  we  hasten  to  add 
that,  after  a  few  exercises  the  child 
advances  much  more  quickly  as 
the  following  experiments  will  show. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  slowness 
at  the  beginning  we  gave  the 
children  a  small  box  containing  strips 
of  words  they  had  learned.  They 
were  amused  with  these  strips  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  their  little 
comrades,  showed  them  to  one 
another,  to  the  teacher  and  so 
became  familiar  with  the  signs. 

In  the  guise  of  orders,  we  taught 
the  touch  picture  of  parts  of  the 
body.  By  doing  this  we  follow 


the  natural  way  of  the  mother  who 
gives  orders  to  her  small  child.  The 
children  recognize  the  order:  show 
your  arm,  head,  neck;  foot,  leg, 
shoulder;  back,  stomach,  thigh; 
hand,  finger,  knee;  ear,  nose,  hair  etc. 

This  exercise  is  a  game  which 
stimulates  the  activity,  already  so 
restricted,  of  the  child;  it  teaches 
the  pupil  to  move  supply  and 
easily  at  the  same  time  as  he  is 
learning  to  read. 

Study  of  movements  and  bearing 
must  be  a  constant  care  of  the 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Liberty  of 
movement  signifies  independence  to 
the  blind.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  in  preparatory  classes  a  large 
place  should  be  given  to  verbs 
expressing  action  to  arouse  them 
from  torpor  and  inertia  to  which 
they  are  too  inclined. 

The  foregoing  phrases  and  words 
are  recognized  by  the  children; 
actions  are  performed  if  required., 
ans  words  are  reproduced  on  an 
enlarged  slate,  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  After  a  few  attempts  the 
child  does  these  exercises  correctly 
when  he  has  the  model  at  hand. 
Reproduction  from  memory  is  held 
back.  As  an  experiment  we  had 
the  words  which  had  been  taught 
at  a  first  lesson  reproduced  without 
a  model  and  these  reproductions 
showed  us: 

I®  that  the  faulty  letters  were 
particularly  in  the  middle  of  the 
words; 

2°  that  certain  letters  were  upside 
down; 

30  that  letters  had  been  omitted; 

40  that  some  letters  reproduced 
did  not  resemble  the  real  letters  at 
aU. 

We  find  that  the  child  has  an 
entire  idea  of  the  words  and  that 
certain  parts  have  the  supremacy 
over  others. 
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We  conclude  that  the  copy  should 
l)e  made  with  the  model  at  hand 
for  a  certain  time,  while  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  the  repro¬ 
duction  from  memory. 

Initiation  into  writing  is  closely 
allied  with  the  lessons  in  obser¬ 
vation — with  the  practice  of  touch, 
hearing,  smell  and  taste;  exercises 
of  abstract  expression  (elocution) 
and  concrete  (modelling,  manual 
work)  permit  control  of  observation 
and  are  a  valuable  aid  towards  intel¬ 
lectual  formation.  Manual  work, 
especially  modelling,  takes  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  preparatory 
class.  Besides  developing  the  sup¬ 
pleness  of  the  hands  and  fingers, 
modelling  presents  tactile  pictures, 
teaches  observation  by  touch,  puts 
objects  and  their  parts  in  their 
right  proportions  and  through  minia¬ 
ture  plans  enables  complete  exhi¬ 
bitions  to  be  made  of  objects  too 
large  to  be  felt  by  the  hands. 

So,  just  as  sighted  children  do 
in  drawing,  the  blind  model  little 
figures  in  plastiline,  compare  them 
with  one  another  and  place  little 
labels  on  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  with  names  written  on 
them. 

The  children  are  compared  with 
one  another  in  size  and  the  pupils 
apply  the  short  description  to  the 
figure: 

Armand  is  small.  . 

Claude  is  tall. 

I  am  large,  I  am  small. 

The  number  of  pupils  will  give 
a  tactile  picture  of  different  numbers 
in  connection  with  counting  objects, 
fruit,  etc. 

Many  repetitions  are  made  in 
the  form  of  games:  labels  are  placed 
on  the  parts  of  the  body  or  on  real 
objects.  They  are  done  in  various 
ways  in  collaboration  with  the  sense 


of  hearing,  of  direction,  of  smell 
or  of  taste:  for  instance,  the  teacher 
strikes  an  object — a  bottle;  from 
the  sound  the  pupil  identifies  the 
object,  takes  the  corresponding  label, 
gets  up  and  goes  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound  and  places  the  label 
on  the  object. 

Through  taste,  smell,  touch,  the 
pupil  recognizes  raw  materials, 
fruits  etc.,  such  as:  coffee,  pepper, 
brown  sugar,  salt,  tapioca,  pears, 
apples,  plums,  etc.;  he  identifies 
these  objects  with  ideo-tactile  pic¬ 
tures  which  are  on  the  tags. 

The  program  of  the  centers  is 
not  strict.  We  insert  occabional 
reading  lessons  when,  in  his  daily 
occupation,  the  child’s  interest  is 
awakened.  On  the  day  when  a 
letter  is  to  be  sent  to  his  parents 
the  child  learns  to  recognize  and  to 
read  his  parents’  address.  He  recog¬ 
nizes  everyday  expressions,  good 
morning  and  goodbye.  Orders  con¬ 
nected  with  his  movements:  Get 
up!  Come  here!  Sit  down!  Go  to 
bed!  Run  along!  Walk!  Laugh! 
Listen!  Get  the  ball!  Throw  the 
ball!  Play  with  the  ball,  etc.  Roll! 
Jump!  Smile!  Shout!  Open  the 
door!  Close  the  door,  the  window, 
the  cupboard! 

As  we  have  remarked,  the  idea 
has  the  preponderance  over  mecha¬ 
nism  in  ideo-tactile  reading;  the 
child  holds  to  the  entire  form  of 
the  word,  or  phrase  and  takes  their 
essential  parts  as  a  basis  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  whole. 

It  is  certain  that  this  method 
offer  real  advantages  over  the  letter- 
method  and  even  over  the  letter- 
word  method. 

More  than  in  the  letter-word 
method  the  blind  child  is  faced 
with,  and  has  under  his  hand, 
objects  and  materials  of  his  surround¬ 
ings.  His  observation  of  them 
cultivates  his  senses  and  intelligence. 
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naturally  and  agreeably,  responding 
to  his  interest  and  awakening  his 
confined  activity. 

Especially  at  the  beginning,  the 
technique  of  reading  is  better  than 
that  of  children  who  learn  to  read 
by  the  two  other  methods:  speed 
is  greater  as  the  word  springs  up  in 
mind  as  soon  as  the  child  recognizes 
the  main  points.  The  children  do 
not  stop  at  each  letter  and  the 
frequent  and  baneful  movement  of 
feeling  up  and  down  the  letters 
hardly  exists  in  ideo-tactile  reading. 


Lists: 

I.  Syllables. 

ma:  maman 
Marce] 
marmite 
marraine 

bra:  bras 
bracelet 
brasier 
brasse 
bravo 


Dissection 


In  the  preparatory  class  of  a 
blind  school  we  come  into  contact 
with  pupils  of  all  ages,  of  different 
intellectual  levels  and  instruction 
(beginners,  those  who  have  become 
blind  in  later  years). 

Recognizing  about  thirty  words, 
intelligent  pupils  recall  certain  syl¬ 
lables  in  other  words  or  even  certain 
letters  in  differet  words. 

Cl...,  8  years  of  age,  was  struck 
from  the  beginning  by  the  articles 
le  and  la.  He  recognized  the  a 
and  e  and  found  that  the  initial 
letter  in  both  words  was  the  same. 
In  different  words  this  child  elimi¬ 
nated  syllables  and  even  letters  by 
derivation:  p,  m,  br,  ja,  ba. 

By  repeated  comparison  the  teach¬ 
er  encourages  this  dissection. 
The  pupil  assembles  some  words 
containing  the  same  syllable  and 
letters  and  makes  small  lists.  He 
looks  for  words  in  his  own  vocabu¬ 
lary  which  have  the  same  sound 
and  these  words  are  written  by 
the  child  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher. 


pa:  papa 
patte 
parrain 
patate 
parle 

ba:  bas 
bateau 
bassin 
barometre 
bascule 

etc. 


2.  Letters. 


Vowels. 

i:  ris 
petit 
lit 

livre 

souris 

e:  ete 
the 
Andre 
bebe 


* 

*  * 


etc. 
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Consonants. 

t:  tasse 
the 
table 
train 
tram 

etc. 

The  syllables  and  letters  are 
read  and  written  by  pupils. 

In  order  to  facilitate  analysis  we 
give  small  phrases  written  on  strips 
to  the  pupils  bearing  upon  the 
children’s  daily  life. 

The  phrases  are  cut  into  words 
and  reconstituted  at  first  with,  and 
afterwards  without,  a  model. 

Then  several  phrases  are  mixed 
up:  the  pupils  look  for  the  words 
of  each  phrase  and  so  reconstitute 
the  two,  three  or  four  given  phrases. 

Finally  we  have  the  division  into 
words.  The  same  method  is  used 
both  for  dividing  into  words  and 
syllables. 

For  purposes  of  checking  we  ask 
the  children  to  find  syllables  and 
letters  on  their  strips:  ma,  la,  de  etc, 
a,  m,  1,  e,  n,  d,  etc.  The  children 
form  words  with  the  syllables  and 
letters  chosen. 

These  lessons  of  dissection  are  a 
favorite  occupation  of  the  children 
— they  stimulate  and  maintain  their 
activity.  They  are  useful  for  the 
training  of  the  hands  and  gradually 
develop  the  acuteness  of  the  touch 
by  placing  ever-smaller  matter 
(words,  syllables,  letters)  under  the 
forefinger. 

When  they  know  all  the  letters 
separately,  we  teach  the  capital 
letters  and  punctuation  beginning 
with  the  period,  and  at  this  point 
we  give  them  short  tales  concerning 
their  doings,  or  what  is  still  better, 
a  small  reader  in  which  the  lessons 
are  grouped  into  various  subjects. 


Writing. 

Braille  writing  presents  particular 
difficulties.  From  time  immemo¬ 
rial  enlightened  people,  interested 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  blind, 
have  sought  means  to  remedy  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  reverse  side.  Their 
research  has  shown  no  practical 
result. 

Writing  is  a  variant  of  reading.  > 
It  is  based  on  the  latter  and  requires 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Braille  dots. 
In  this  case  a  vague  imitation  of 
letters  as  in  the  writing  of  the 
sighted  is  not  possible.  Every  dot 
too  little,  too  much,  or  incorrectly 
placed  makes  another  letter.  In 
the  letter-method  these  difficulties 
have  been  taken  into  consideration. 
Biirklen  (Blindenpsychologie)  teaches 
writing  only  a  certain  time  after 
a  knowledge  of  reading  has  been 
acquired. 

Our  experiments  in  beginning 
from  the  very  outset  with  writing 
produced  uncertain  results  of  no 
value. 

Pupils  continued  to  write  words 
which  they  learned  on  the  enlarged 
slate.  Reproduction  from  memory 
implied  a  sufficiently  large  knowl¬ 
edge  of  letters  to  begin  Braille 
writing. 

So  as  to  resemble  the  enlarged 
slate  with  dots  represented  by  balls, 
we  gave  the  children  an  enlarged  zinc 
slate  on  which  the  dots  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  heads  of  nails.  The 
pupil  inserted  these  nails  in  the 
holes  of  the  slate. 

After  seven  weeks’instruction  in 

4 

reading  the  pupils  were  able  to 
write  from  memory — after  recog¬ 
nizing  syllables  and  letters  in 
dissection.  The  time  required  to 
.  learn  to  write  from  memory  varies 
according  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
child.  We  have  noted  that  the 
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eldest  and  most  intelligent  chil¬ 
dren  achieve  success  the  most  easily. 
C...,  8  years  of  age,  recognized  syl¬ 
lables  and  letters  after  seven  weeks’ 
instruction  and  wrote  on  the  enlarg¬ 
ed  slate  the  words  learned  during 
that  time.  A...  five  and  a  half 
years  old,  did  not  reach  that  point. 

In  agreement  with  Mmes.  Strze- 
minska  and  Surmowna  we  consider 
that  the  integral  study  of  about  a 
hundred  words  is  amply  sufficient 
to  begin  dissection  and  writing  for 
a  blind  child  of  five  and  a  half 
years,  of  medium  intelligence. 

With  a  view  to  correct  and  hygien¬ 
ic  position  the  children  write  sever¬ 
al  lines  of  the  letter  ‘"e”  while  we 
watch  the  movements  of  the  hands 
inserting  the  sheet  in  its  frame, 
holding  the  style,  the  position  of 
the  slate  and  of  the  pupil. 

At  the  same  time  we  name  the 
six  Braille  dots  : 

dot  .1  .4 

•  2  .5 

.3  .6 

Several  exercises  were  sufficient  to 
familiarize  the  pupil  with  them. 

The  pupil  feels  and  says: 

A  dot  I. 

D  dots  I,  4,  5. 

Q  dots  I,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

The  teachers  says:  Dots  1,5. — 
the  pupil  writes  ‘T”  etc. 

As  soon  as  the  children  know  the 
letters  and  the  denomination  of  the 
dots  forming  them,  we  give  three 
strips — the  child’s  name,  the  father’s 
and  mother’s,  which  the  pupil  copies. 
As  soon  as  a  difficulty  arises  the 
teacher  intervenes.  For  instance 
when  the  pupil  reads  the  dots 
I,  2,  3  on  the  left  and  the  dots 
4,  5,  6  on  the  right,  it  is  the  reverse 
in  writing — i,  2,  3  to  the  right  and 


4,  5,  6  to  the  left.  The  picture  of 
reversed  letters  is  acquired  quite 
quickly.  At  the  end  of  a  week, 
C...  8  years  of  age,  wrote  the  words 
she  had  learned  from  memory  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  after  only  one  lesson 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  day  and 
some  study  of  the  day’s  lesson. 

Conclusion:  Braille  writing  re¬ 
quires  an  exact  representation  of 
the  letters  therefore  instruction  in 
totality  cannot  be  applied:  Braille 
writing  is  mechanized,  the  change 
in  the  position  of  one  dot  makes  an 
entirely  different  letter;  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  number  of  dots 
produces  the  same  result.  This 
danger  is  all  the  greater  as  the 
writing  in  no  way  reflects  the  pic¬ 
ture  produced  in  reading  on  the 
touch. 

Note:  The  teaching  of  reading  by 
the  ideo-tactile  method  facilitates 
the  study  of  contracted  Braille.  As 
soon  as  the  pupils  are  accustomed 
to  integral  reading  and  writing, 
we  begin  the  study  of  contracted 
Braille. 


Program. 


In  the  course  of  our  expose  we 
have  seen  that  lessons  in  ideo- 
tactile  reading  are  closely  allied 
with  object  lessons  for  the  different 
senses  and  especially  with  that  of 
touch. 

Lessons  in  elocution  establish 
phenomena  observed  and  govern 
the  value  of  observations  made. 

The  method  of  points  of  interest 
present  real  advantages  in  classes 
for  the  blind.  Materials  and  objects 
are  presented  in  their  natural  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  children  obtain 
an  idea  of  completeness  and  from 
this  an  exact  representation  of  the 
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outside  world.  Materials  present¬ 
ed  in  this  way  promote  composition, 
which  is  an  intellectual  activity  of 
paramount  importance  for  the  blind. 

In  the  preparatory  class  direct 
intuition — the  object  of  three  di¬ 
mensions — is  the  foundation  of  teach 
ing.  The  class  is  a  small  museum 
where  one  finds  not  merely  rare 
objects  or  works  of  art  but  ordinary 
objects  such  as  are  found  in  nature 
or  in  business.  But  the  ideal  would 
be  to  present  objects  in  their 
natural  surroundings  by  organiz¬ 
ing  excursions  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  visits  of  observation. 

The  activity  and  observation  of 
the  child  are  essential  factors  of 
his  intelligence.  In  studying  the 
child,  his  activity  and  sphere  of 
living,  we  are  able  to  put  into 
action  everything  that  interests  the 
child  and  all  that  is  likely  to 
develop  his  faculties. 


Time  required  to  learn 
ideo-tactile  reading. 

In  the  course  of  our  experiments, 
we  have  found  that  the  time  requir¬ 
ed  for  learning  ideo-tactile  reading 
varies  in  different  people.  C...  aged 
eight,  began  to  dissect  when  he 
knew  only  thirty  words  and  a  few 
phrases  (5),  after  seven  weeks’ 
study.  Two  weeks  later  this  pupil 
learned  all  the  letters  in  approxi¬ 
mately  two  lessons,  each  of  fifteen 
minutes  per  day.  A  week  later  the 
child  wrote  correctly,  very  slowly 
it  is  true,  the  words  which  he  was 
able  to  read.  A...,  five  and  a  half 
years  old  could  not  even  dissect 
after  two  months  and  a  half  of 
study. 

Experiments  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Wilna  in  Poland  show 
the  following  results: 


Pupil:  Jean  M.;  Age:  14; 

Dissection:  At  the  end  of  2  weeks. 

Writing: At  the  end  of  6  weeks. 

3  children;  Age:  14-15; 

Dissection:  At  the  end  of  6  weeks; 

Writing:  At  the  end  of  9  weeks. 

Adults; 

Dissection:  After  a  few  days; 

Writing:  3-4  months. 

Pupil:  Boy;  Age:  13; 

Dissection:  2  Weeks; 

Writing:  3  months. 

Institute  of  Berchem-Ste-Agathe. 

Pupil:  Cl.  D.;  Age:  8; 

Dissection:  7-9  weeks; 

Writing:  7-10  weeks. 

Pupil:  A.  H.;  Age:  5  1/2; 

Dissection:  no  dissection; 

.  Writing:  At  i\ie  end  of  10  weeks. 

We  note  that  the  children  begin 
to  dissect  after  instruction  varying 
from  2  to  X...  weeks — according  to 
their  age  and  intelligence.  The 
eldest  and  most  intelligent  dissect 
the  first,  the  youngest  children  last 
and  it  is  the  same  in  the  case  of 
writing. 

Little  stories  taken  from  the 
child’s  life  will  make  him  familiar 
later  with  reading  stories;  their 
position  must  be  watched,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  their  hands,  so  that  they 
will  acquire  a  good  technique. 

Gradually  reading  and  writing 
become  an  automatism  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Carefully  chosen  books  will  be  a 
valuable  aid  in  achieving  the  aim 
to  which  we  aspire.  The  picture- 
maker  of  childhood  represents  the 
child’s  life  in  the  midst  of  its 
interests.  A  few  adjustments  re- 
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spending  to  the  particular  character 
of  the  blind,  when  transcribed  into 
Braille,  will  provide  a  good  reading 
book.  In  Dutch  it  is  the  same 
with  the  ‘'Leesoefeningen”  edition 
by  K.  de  Pauw. 

In  applying  the  ideo-visual  method 
to  sighted  children  we  found  that 
children  could  read  after  six  months' 
training.  (Method  Decroly,  by 
Melle  Hamaide,  p.  141.)-  Five 
months  were  sufficient  for  Cl...  to 
learn  the  technique  of  reading,  the 
succeeding  months  afford  the  child 
intelligent  practice.  It  is  a  noted 
fact  that  blind  children  learn  to 
read  more  quickly  than  sighted 
children  (Dr.  Grzegorzewska). 

Our  own  experience  does  not 
gainsay  that  statement,  on  the 
contrary!  Even  if  the  ideo-tactile 
method  demanded  a  longer  initial 
study  than  other  methods,  we  should 
still  argue  in  its  favor! 

Its  application  gives  areal  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  one's  sphere,  a  wide  and 
integral  development  of  the  senses, 
an  intimate  association  between 


language  and  the  world  of  sub¬ 
stance.  Tactile  reading  founded  on 
this  solid  basis  becomes  an  auto¬ 
matism  in  the  service  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties;  comprehended  as 
such  it  will  be  the  keystone  of  all 
intellectual  culture  of  the  blind. 

The  ideo-tactile  method  responds 
to  the  psychological  nature  of  the 
child,  the  sense  of  touch  permits  the 
formation  of  entire  pictures  in  the 
intelligence  and  this  well-balanced 
power  of  the  touch  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  very  early  and  very  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  blind  child.  It  is  the 
obvious  method  for  individual  teach¬ 
ing  such  as  is  practised  in  our 
classes  for  the  blind;  by  its  means  the 
child's  activity  is  in  constant  requi¬ 
sition,  thanks  to  the  abundant  and 
agreeable  intuitive  material  which 
leads  the  blind  pupil  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  outside  world. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  from  experiments.  May  they 
contribute  to  the  well-being  and 
emancipation  of  our  beloved  blind 
children. 


VISION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  DREAMS 
AND  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WAKING 

By  Marcel  Liechty  *,  professor  of  English,  Paris 


1.  The  Dream  and  its  Solace. 

As  long  as  I  dream,  I  am  no 
longer  blind.  This  sublime  truth 
should  be  stated  at  the  very  outset 
of  this  study. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  talk 
of  dreams,  that  is  of  the  activity 
of  thought  during  sleep  and  then 
t  will  speak  of  musing  and  finally 
of  the  waking  state. 

I  have  studied  very  much  and 
travelled  widely;  I  have  always 
possessed  a  healthy  curiosity  coupled 
with  deep  thought.  I  have  seen 
much  and  have  learned  how  to 
observe;  I  have  asked  for  much 
explanation  which  I  have  been  able 
to  comprehend,  co-ordinate  and 
remember;  I  lived  for  a  long  time 
before  losing  my  sight  for  I  was 
then  twenty-five  years  of  age. 


I  did  not  go  through  any  trans¬ 
ition  period  between  the  dazzling 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  darkness 
of  blindness. 

Having  made  these  points  clear  I 
can  proceed  to  deal  with  them 
successively  to  form  conclusions 
based  on  solid  foundations. 

1.  I  have  studied  very  much: 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that 
serious  study  is,  from  its  very 
definition,  the  means  of  providing 
the  mind  with  knowledge,  and  when 
this  blossoms  in  a  clear  mind,  gifted 
with  imagination  does  it  not  bring 
in  its  train  beautiful  and  well- 
defined  pictures?  Therefore  pic¬ 
tures  indissolubly  linked  to  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  is  the  conclusion  of 
my  first  point. 

2.  I  have  travelled  widely,  seen 
much  and  have  learned  how  to 
observe:  It  is  said  that  he  who  sees 
much  may  remember  much.  This 
statement  is  correct  especially  if 
the  word  “may”  be  given  its  full 
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significance.  How  many  people 
exist  who  have  seen  much  and 
should  remember  much  (as  visual 
memory  is  the  prerogative  of  all) 
yet  who  recall  nothing. 

What  part  has  the  retina  played 
in  their  lives?  Not  that  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  but  rather  that  of 
frosted  glass  which  the  operator 
slips  into  the  camera  for  a  moment 
to  focus  but  which  reveals  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  picture  which 
was  in  front  of  it  a  moment  before. 

One  must  not  be  content  to 
merely  see,  one  must  observe,  enforc¬ 
ing  the  act  of  seeing  with  an  effort 
of  attentiveness.  I  always  had  that 
habit  and  in  consequence  many 
people  have  been  amazed  at  the 
precision  and  clearness  with  which 
I  call  to  mind  pictures  from  out 
of  my  darkness.  My  memory  is 
a  film  which  blindness  has  left 
entirely  untouched  and  which 
brings  back  to  me  sometimes  the 
splendors  of  Italy  with  Rome  and 
Florence,  Venice  and  Milan,  or  the 
beautiful  spots  of  Switzerland  with 
its  lakes  and  glaciers,  Lausanne 
with  its  steep  slopes,  Geneva  and 
its  splendid  bridge;  Bern,  somewhat 
heavy,  yet  impressive;  or  England, 
the  country  of  fogs,  and  great, 
austere  London;  Southampton  with 
its  vast  docks  and  especially  lovely 
Plymouth  which  has  a  place  by 
itself  in  my  heart.  Then  nearer 
me  I  make  a  tour  of  France  in 
thought,  for  once  upon  a  time  1 
saw  the  beautiful  land  of  France 
and  I  have  forgotten  nothing  of  it. 

So  the  conclusion  of  this  second 
point  is  that  of  many  clear,  precise 
pictures  supported  by  a  strong  will 
to  keep  them  indelibly  engraved  on 
the  mind. 

3.  I  have  always  been  insatiable 
for  instruction  and  never  spared 
questions  concerning  everything  in 
sight,  new  objects  shown  to  me. 


instruments,  implements  or  machines 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
study.  There  again  I  combined 
understanding  and  vision,  so  the 
synthesis  of  these  two  elements 
could  only  produce  a  strong  visual 
memory,  well  organized  and  well 
nigh  indestructible.  Conclusion  of 
point  No.  3:  numerous  and  varied 
pictures  of  which  the  memory  is 
intensified  by  clear  explanations. 

4.  I  mentioned  that  I  lost  my 
sight  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
so  Providence  permitted  me  to 
enjoy  the  use  of  my  eyes  for  a 
long  time,  affording  me  the  means 
of  accumulating  treasures  of  things 
seen,  perfectly  engraved  as  pictures 
in  my  mind  and  as  knowledge  in 
my  thought. 

5.  I  said  that,  losing  my  sight 
suddenly,  I  did  not  experience  any 
transition  period:  that,  to  my  idea, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  me.  In 
fact,  if  I  had  become  blind  gradually, 
what  would  have  happened?  — I 
should  have  seen  faces  and  objects 
less  clearly,  less  exactly,  more  and 
more  distortedly  so  that  every 
day  I  should  have  been  less  capable, 
through  an  effort,  of  recalling  them 
as  they  were.  Due  to  my  sudden 
overwhelming  blindness,  I  lost  my 
sight  in  beauty,  if  I  may  express 
it  so, — with  a  clear  mind  filled 
with  infinitely  varied,  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures,  perfectly  intact.  The  entire 
substance  of  this  5th.  point  lies 
in  the  end  of  this  phrase. 

Considering  all  these  elements,  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  how  readily  and 
in  what  way  I  shall  be  able  to 
justify  my  opening  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  ignoring  deep 
and  learned  definitions  adopted  in 
philosophy,  I  maintain  that  sleep 
consists  of  an  interruption  of  connec¬ 
tion  between  nervous  tissues,  which 
insure  the  “normaD  train  of  thought, 
of  knowledge  and  of  reason.  I 
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stress  the  word  “normal’'  as  I  shall 
return  to  it. 

If  this  definition  of  sleep  be 
admitted,  the  following  may  be 
adopted  for  the  dream:  it  is  the 
contact  “outside  rational  control”, 
or  to  put  it  more  simply,  the 
momentary  contact  of  nerve  tissues 
which  often  have  no  “logical”  rela¬ 
tionship  to  one  another.  Whereas 
in  a  waking  state  these  connections 
(subject  to  the  control  of  the  will 
and  reason)  function  “normally”, 
in  sleep,  on  the  contrary,  these  same 
connections  have  every  chance  of 
becoming  “abnormal”, — hence  in¬ 
credibly  fantastical  dreams  from 
which  one  awakes  either  amazed 
or  amused. 

But  then  the  question  arises: 
What  nervous  tissues  are  most 
likely  to  be  active?  I  think  it 
reasonable  to  presume  that  it  is 
those  which  have  been  the  most 
active  during  the  day,  and  especially 
those  which  have  received  the  strong¬ 
est  impressions.  In  a  simple-mind¬ 
ed  subject  who  observes  and  rea¬ 
sons  little,  these  dreams  are  apt  to 
b3  confused,  of  no  definite  character, 
void  of  life  and  color.  In  others, 
on  the  contrary  who  are  able  to 
reason  and  reflect,  the  dream  (in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  controlling 
reason)  will  not  be  void  of  logic; 
pictures  will  be  clear  and  events 
will  take  their  course  normally  or 
quasi-normally. 

Finally  there  is  a  category  of 
sensitive  people;  those  who  are 
deeply  impressed  but  who  are  not 
governed  by  the  practice  of  either 
will  or  reason  and  who  inevitably 
suffer  from  nightmare. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  study  I 
asserted  that  as  long  as  I  dream  I 
am  not  blind  and  the  foregoing 
explanations  have  served  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  why  and  how  of  this 
affirmation.  I  summarize: 


1.  Pictures  derived  from  knowl¬ 

edge. 

2.  Numerous  and  clear  pictures, 

engraved  in  the  observing 
mind. 

3.  Diversified  vision  supported  by 

exact  explanations. 

4.  Gift  of  sight  for  twenty-five 

years. 

5.  Sudden  loss  of  sight  without 

transition,  which  tends  to 
deform  pictures  and  conse¬ 
quently  memories. 

In  my  dreams  I  see  as  clearly  as 
any  seeing  person;  I  see  persons  and 
things  perfectly  clearly  and  it  is 
of  great  comfort  to  me.  I  see 
with  my  thought  as  others  see  with 
their  eyes  and  I  am  able  to  say 
with  the  poet:  “Homo  sum,  nihil 
humanum  mihi  alienum  puto”. — 
,,I  am  a  man;  and  I  think  nothing 
appertaining  to  mankind  foreign 
to  me”. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter 
I  am  anxious  to  make  a  statement 
which  every  philosopher  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  find  interesting:  it  is  that 
in  my  dreams,  although  I  see 
perfectly,  I  never  lose  the  feeling 
that  I  am  blind,  and  on  account  of 
this  I  act  very  cautiously. 

2.  Musing. 

Just  as  in  my  dreams  I  see,  so 
when  musing  I  see  too.  This  is 
easy  to  understand  if  musing  is 
accepted  in  the  following  sense: 
the  momentary  wandering  of  the 
thoughts,  which  for  an  instant 
have  ceased  to  be  controlled,  co¬ 
ordinated  and  directed  by  the  will 
and  reason.  The  result  is  that, 
through  the  surrender  of  the  will, 
musing  becomes  a  moral  weakness 
to  which  a  thinker  may  sometimes 
succumb  but  against  which  he  must 
quickly  react. 
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The  state  of  waking. 

In  this  last  study  three  cases 
must-  be  considered: 

1.  I  am  in  front  of  familiar 

objects,  which  I  have  actual¬ 
ly  seen  in  the  past. 

2.  I  have  before  me  objects  which 

I  have  never  seen  but  may 
have  seen  similar  ones  which 
vary  only  in  a  few  details. 

3.  The  object  is  something  com¬ 

pletely  new  to  me,  either 
unique  or  something  created 
since  my  blindness. 

I  will  take  each  case  and  consider 
how  I  should  act  in  each  situation. 
To  be  clear  I  will  take  simple 
examples. 

I.  An  object  familiar 
to  me  before  blindness. 

In  the  room  in  which  I  am 
writing  there  is  an  enlarged  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  long-deceased  relative, 
in  a  large  gilt  frame.  Often  my 
eyes  wander  towards  the  picture 
from  the  time  when  I  could  see,  and 
now?  After  fifteen  years  of  dark¬ 
ness  I  maintain  that  the  entire 
picture  is  as  clearly  before  me  as 
if  I  were  contemplating  it  with  my 
sighted  eyes  of  formerly;  the  face 
is  clear,  looking  to  the  right,  the 
thin  face,  hard  expression,  disdainful 
lips  with  a  short  moustache;  nothing 
is  lacking  in  my  memory  to  make 
the  picture  complete.  The  frame, 
too,  has  remained  intact;  I  see  it 
still,  slightly  tilted  against  the  wall, 
and  I  see,  too,  with  absolute  exact¬ 
ness  the  faded  color  of  the  gold, 
as  well  as  the  small  cracks  and 
holes  due  to  the  destructive  action 
of  time. 

So  with  regard  to  an  object 
actually  seen  the  visual  memory 


has  remained  intact.  In  case  of 
doubt  or  hesitation  I  control  my 
memory  by  feehng  the  object  (when 
this  is  possible)  or  by  closely  ques¬ 
tioning  a  sighted  person  about  it. 

I  guess  immediately  the  objection 
which  the  reader  will  raise:  “You 
have  spoken  of  a  portrait,  i.e.  a 
material  object  which  was  very  famil¬ 
iar  to  you  at  the  time  you  could  see 
and  which  the  years  have  been 
unable  to  modify.  We  admit  that 
the  picture  well  engraved  in  your 
memory  has  remained,  in  spite  of 
years,  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
actual.  But  if,  instead  of  speaking 
of  an  object  which  you  knew  twenty 
years  ago,  you  tried  to  recall  the 
face  of  someone  whom  you  knew 
before  you  became  blind  and  who, 
after  twenty  years  absence,  suddenly 
appeared  before  you...” 

This  objection  is  perfectly  well- 
advised  and  I  reply  that  a  few 
seconds’  introspection  suffice  to 
recall  a  clear  and  exact  picture — a 
picture  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Two  very  large,  kind  eyes,  very 
arched  eyebrows  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  delighted  surprise,  smiling 
lips,  a  willful  chin,  a  beautiful  wide 
brow — all  this  forming  a  charming 
whole,  radiating  frankness,  tender¬ 
ness  and  confidence  in  the  future; 
so  she  was  twenty  years  ago  and 
so  I  still  see  her  after  so  many  years 
of  darkness. 

But  this  picture  is  of  twenty  years 
ago;  let  us  modify  it.  I  know  (I 
have  been  told)  that  sorrow  and 
the  years  have  made  her  face  thin 
and  robbed  her  expression  of  its 
brightness;  there  is  a  little  more 
melancholy  in  the  smile;  her  cheeks 
are  paler,  her  movements  slower, 
but  the  childish  voice  remains  the 
same;  the  apparel  has  changed  but  it 
clothes  the  same  soul.  So  I  modify 
my  first  impression  to  conform  to 
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these  particulars  and  the  real  picture 
is  formed.  I  think  that  it  ap¬ 
proaches  very  nearly  reality,  but  to 
retain  this  touched-up  picture  the 
will  must  intervene,  for  as  soon 
as  that  fails  to  work,  the  picture  of 
twenty  years  ago  reappears. 

2.  In  front  of  an  object  which 
I  have  never  seen  hut  specimens 
in  the  same  category 
which  I  saw  formerly  with  my  eyes. 

For  instance  I  arrive  at  B.  and 
wish  to  see  the  Cathedral.  I  have 
actually  seen  many  cathedrals  so, 
by  means  of  exact  and  ordered 
questions  about  this  unknown  build¬ 
ing  I  merely  have  to  recall  to  mind 
a  cathedral  known  to  me  which 
seems  to  resemble  it  the  most.  If 
I  do  that,  and  with  added  infor¬ 


mation  as  to  anything  original  or 
peculiar  in  the  edifice,  I  only  have 
to  recall  the  various  styles  to  obtain 
a  picture,  if  not  absolutely  exact,  yet 
very  nearly  so,  of  the  building. 

3.  An  object  of  which 
I  have  never  seen  the  like. 

When  I  wrote  a  former  book  on 
the  blind,  the  manager  of  the 
printing  house  suggested  that  I 
examine  a  linotype  machine.  I 
had  never  “seen’’  anything  of  the 
kind,  but  after  a  very  explicit 
description,  during  which  I  was 
permitted  to  touch  every  part  of  * 
the  machine,  I  could  not  merely 
form  an  idea  of  this  excellent 
machine  but  could  imagine  a  picture 
of  it  which  was,  I  am  quite  sure, 
very  near  reality. 
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ARKANSAS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Through  the  vision  and  practical 
leadership  of  Governor  Carl  E. 
Bailey,  the  State  of  Arkansas  will  see 
completed  late  in  the  fall  a  modern, 
Colonial-type  unit  of  four  buildings 
to  house  the  students  and  faculty 
of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  six  or  eight  buildings  at 
present  occupied  b^y  this  institution 
are  of  sentimental  attachment  to 
the  people  of  Arkansas,  constructed 
as  they  were  in  the  late  eighties,  but 
they  are  inadequate  to  meet  the 
current  needs  of  student  and  faculty 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  size 
and  safety. 

At  present  around  loo  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  women  from 
all  sections  of  the  state  are  attending 
this  school.  The  new  buildings  will 
be  adequate  to  house  comfortably 
and  furnish  teaching  facilities  for 
around  130. 

The  new  buildings  are  located  in 
Pulaski  Heights,  a  beautifully  plan¬ 
ned  suburb  of  the  city  proper.  Here 
on  rolling  green  slopes  overlooking 
the  Arkansas  river  and  adjacent 
to  the  red-brick  buildings  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  four 
new  buildings  constructed  of  all 
Arkansas  material  and  labor  are 
rising. 


Architect’s  plans  drawn  up  by 
H.  Ray  Burks  show  the  lovely 
mellow  style  of  Colonial  architec¬ 
ture,  with  peaked  entrances,  slender 
columns,  shuttered  windows.  The 
buildings  are  of  Arkansas  red  brick. 
Entrance  ways,  columns  and  shut¬ 
ters  are  white.  Iron  grille  work 
from  Arkansas  foundries  add  a  pleas¬ 
ant  touch  of  the  decorative  and 
substantial. 

The  administration  building,  boys 
and  girls  dormitories,  and  the  infir¬ 
mary  are  inter-connected  by  large 
solariums  from  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  reach  any  one  of  the 
four  structures  without  once  leaving 
shelter. 

The  administration  building  will 
face  the  South  and  is  three  stories 
high.  On  the  first  floor  will  be 
located  the  kitchen,  bakery,  heating 
plant,  five  maids’  rooms,  classrooms 
for  weaving  and  sewing,  faculty  and 
student  dining  rooms,  storage  rooms, 
and  temporary  quarters  for  the 
physical  culture  classes  awaiting 
the  building  of  a  separate  gymna¬ 
sium. 

On  the  second  floor  will  be  six 
classrooms,  an  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  300,  superinten¬ 
dent’s  office,  general  office,  recep- 
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tion  rooms,  two  apartments  of  two 
rooms  and  a  bath  each  for  instruc¬ 
tors.  The  third  floor  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  primarily  by  the  Music  depart¬ 
ment.  Here  will  be  i6  practice 
rooms,  a  music  auditorium  measur¬ 
ing  29  X  35  feet,  two  teaching  rooms 
and  a  44x47  foot  library.  Here, 
too,  will  be  the  superintendent’s 
quarters  of  three  rooms  and  a  bath 
and  five  apartments  of  two  rooms 
and  baths  for  instructors. 

To  care  adequately  for  the  health 
of  the  boys  and  girls  studying  here 
will  be  a  one-story  infirmary. 
Wards  for  boys  and  wards  for  girls 
will  have  eight  beds  each.  There 
will  be  two  isolation  wards  of  four 
beds  each,  the  clinic  rooms,  living 
quarters  for  the  head  nurse,  living 
quarters  for  the  assistant  nurse, 
kitchenette,  utility  room  and  dark 
room. 

The  boys’  dormitory  will  be  to  the 
west  of  the  administration  building 
and  the  girls’  to  the  east.  That  for 
the  boys  will  be  slightly  larger  but 
the  floor  plans  for  both  are  relativ¬ 
ely  the  same.  These  buildings 
will  be  two-stories  high.  On  the 
first  floor  will  be  lounges,  dormi¬ 
tory  spaces,  locker  rooms,  showers 
and  an  instructor’s  apartment.  On 
the  second  will  be  a  lounge,  an  apart¬ 
ment,  dormitory  space,  storage  and 
locker  rooms. 

A  temporary  building  will  be 
erected  on  the  grounds  for  the  boys’ 
industrial  department  and  a  per¬ 
manent  plant  for  this  purpose  will  be 
put  up  later. 

These  buildings  will  cost 
I  300,000.  They  are  being  con¬ 
structed  as  a  joint  state- WPA  proj¬ 
ect.  Construction  is  being  carried 
on  so  that  any  future  additions  may 
be  made  preserving  the  harmony  of 
line  attained  in  these  first  struc¬ 
tures.  In  the  future  it  is  hoped 
that  the  gymnasium  (to  include  a 


swimming  pool)  and  the  workshop 
for  vocational  training  can  be  con¬ 
structed  in  accordance  with  architec¬ 
tural  plans  of  these  buildings.  Mon¬ 
ey  was  first  released  for  this  con¬ 
struction  work  through  the  legisla¬ 
tive  action  by  the  Arkansas  General 
Assembly  sponsored  and  approved 
by  Governor  Bailey. 

It  is  of  interest  to  realize  that 
these  buildings  are  constructed  exact¬ 
ly  as  others  for  children  with  sight. 
For  the  leaders  in  work  among  the 
blind  in  the  state  believe  that  these 
children  deprived  of  vision  should  be 
assisted  to  meet  and  master  condi¬ 
tions  here  exactly  as  they  will  find 
them  when  they  leave  the  school  and 
go  among  their  fellow-men  to  earn 
a  living  with  them  on  an  equal  basis. 

According  to  Dallas  T.  Herndon, 
secretary  of  the  Arkansas  History 
Commission,  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind  is  the  second  oldest 
institution  in  the  state.  In  1850 
the  Rev.  James  Champlain,  a  blind 
Methodist  minister,  opened  a  school 
for  the  blind  with  five  pupils  at 
Clarksville  in  Johnson  county,  Ar¬ 
kansas.  This  school  remained  open 
only  five  months.  In  October,  1858, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Haucke,  a  blind  Bap¬ 
tist  minister,  was  instrumental  in 
forming  an  association  interested  in 
education  of  the  blind  which  was 
named,  “The  Arkansas  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind”.  A 
school  was  opened  in  February,  1859 
at  Arkadelphia.  In  the  fall  of  1863 
it  was  closed  owing  to  conditions 
arising  from  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
1866-67  appropriated  $  8,000  for 
buildings  for  this  school  which  was 
re-opened  in  March,  1867.  In  1868 
it  came  to  Little  Rock  where  it  was 
located  on  the  then  “southern  bor¬ 
der”  of  the  city.  In  1879  it  received 
its  present  name.  In  1885  more 
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funds  were  appropriated  for  addi¬ 
tional  buildings. 

In  late  fall  it  will  move  to  its 
fourth  location  in  more  than  75  years 
of  existence.  J.J.  Doyne,  superin¬ 
tendent,  points  out  that  its  enroll¬ 
ment  rarely  fluctuates.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  around  100  pupils. 
In  i860  there  were  only  10  students. 
In  1868  there  were  28  pupils  and  in 
1873-74  there  were  35.  The  largest 
enrollment  periods  according  to  a 
report  from  the  Board  of  Managers 
covering  the  years  1923  to  1938 


were  from  1888  to  1890  when  201 
were  enrolled  and  again  from  1900  to 
1902  when  the  enrollment  showed 
213  attending  the  school. 

And  so  Arkansas  enters  another 
phase  of  its  work  for  the  blind  under 
which  these  people  are  educated 
and  equipped  as  nearly  as  possible 
for  a  normal  life.  The  blind  of 
today  in  Arkansas  benefit  by  the 
active  concern  and  interest  of  con¬ 
temporary  Arkansans  led  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Bailey  and  by  the  inherited 
interests  of  the  pioneers  in  this  field. 
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TEACHING  THE  RETARDED  BLIND 


By  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer-Greaa  es,  Principal 
Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King  of  Prussia,  Penna. 


What  shall  we  do  with  the 
retarded  blind?  There  are  two 
courses  open  to  us.  We  may  either 
give  them  such  training  as  will  make 
them  socially  fit  to  take  their  place 
in  life,  or  allow  them  to  drop  down 
to  the  depths  of  idleness  and  useless 
existence. 

The  large  group  of  blind  persons 
who  have  become  a  burden  upon 
society  because  they  did  not  receive 
the  training  which  they  were  capable 
of  absorbing,  compels  our  facing 
this  problem  and  giving  it  a  better 


solution  than  we  have  done  in  the 
past. 

Rudolph.  S.  Fried,  president  of 
the  Special  Schools  Association  of 
the  United  States,  says: 

,,  One-fourth  of  America’s  popu¬ 
lation  today  is  in  school,  from 
kindergarten  to  college.  Out  of 
these  there  are  at  least  two  million 
who  are  unsuited  to  the  regular 
courses  offered  in  public  and  private 
schools.  These  two  million  children 
fall  into  the  class  of  less  gifted, 
untalented  children — those  who  are 
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slow  growing,  who  are  unadjust- 
able  to  the  social  activities  of  their 
contemporaries.  They  cannot  be 
disregarded.  If  they  are  neglected 
they  will  always  be  a  source  of 
unhappiness  to  themselves.  They 
may  also  become  a  menace  to 
society  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Science  has  found  that  because  a 
child  is  backward  or  retarded  it  does 
not  mean  that  he  must  remain 
permanently  a  social  misfit,  to  be 
discarded,  outcast.  Science  is  show¬ 
ing  how  a  large  proportion  of  these 
children  can  be  reclaimed  and  take 
their  places  in  the  world  with 
normal  human  beings. 

The  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
Blind,  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
Schools  Association,  of  which 
Mr.  Fried  is  President,  is  doing  for 
the  blind  what  the  other  schools  of 
the  Association  are  doing  for  the 
sighted. 


It  was  while  I  was  teaching 
expression  in  one  of  the  regular 
schools  for  the  blind  that  I  realized 
the  great  needs  of  the  blind  child 
who  “  is  different  I  saw  a  group 
of  “  deviates,  either  temporarily  or 
only  slightly  retarded  ’’  who  should 
have  been  in  a  special  school.  Not 
only  was  it  impossible  to  give  them 
the  necessary  training  in  a  school  for 
normal  blind,  but  their  presence  pro¬ 
ved  a  drawback  to  the  other  pupils. 

Realizing  that  a  special  school 
should  be  provided  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  blind  child,  I  gave  up  my 
work  for  the  normal  blind  and 
devoted  my  home  and  my  time  to 
those  who  require  special  care  and 
training.  We  have  brought  use¬ 
fulness  and  happiness  to  a  number 
of  sightless  boys  and  girls  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  possibility  of  becoming 
normal  and  useful  citizens. 


The  orchestra. 
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On  the  race  track. 


When  I  began  my  work  with  the 
blind,  I  brought  to  it  a  practical 
knowledge  of  what  corrective  phys¬ 
ical  culture  and  self  expression 
could  do  for  the  sighted  child.  As  I 
gained  experience  in  applying  this 
knowledge  to  the  blind,  I  learned 
that  by  these  means  even  greater 
things  can  be  done  for  the  blind 
than  for  the  sighted.  The  blind 
child  is  subjected  to  more  physical 
lapses  than  the  sighted  child  and 
requires  more  constant  remedial 
effort.  He  is  conscious  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  mannerisms — at  least  he 
has  them  held  so  continually  before 
his  mind  that  he  has  little  chance  to 
concentrate  on  the  ideal — and  this 
consciousness  results  in  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  respond  to  training,  which 
develops  into  what  seems  to  be 
stubbornness. 

I  have  seen  this  result  in  absolute 
loss  of  faith  in  one’s  own  abilities, 


and  almost  a  paralysis  of  the  powers 
of  expression.  I  learned  through 
the  bitter  experience  of  misunder¬ 
standing  never  to  take  a  blind  child’s 
estimate  of  himself,  especially  '^be- 
tween  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen. 
I  have  known  boys  and  girls  who 
have  lost  their  place  in  school 
through  these  misunderstandings, 
and  then,  continuing  their  training 
under  other  environment,  have 
become  successful  members  of  so¬ 
ciety,  earning  respect  and  indepen¬ 
dence  as  workers  in  handcraft, 
teachers,  typists  and  musicians. 

In  our  school  we  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  problem  blind  child. 
Usually  he  has  suffered  from  too 
much  devotion  and  help,  which  has 
made  him  think  he  cannot  or  should 
not  do  for  himself.  We  must  first 
determine  his  attitude,  and  then 
gradually — sometimes  very  gradual¬ 
ly — supplant  it  with  pride  in 
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accomplishment .  Much  affection 
must  be  showered  upon  his  starved 
soul.  If  physical  weakness  is  slow¬ 
ing  up  mental  development,  we 
must  put  ourselves  in  his  place,  not 
expecting  him  to  comprehend  us  on 
our  own  ground  but  meeting  him 
where  he  is.  And  what  revelations 
these  children  give  of  their  hidden 
life  after  we  win  their  love  and 
confidence!  How  they  reward  us! 

To  a  normal  home  life  we  owe  the 
social  fitness  attained  by  our  pupils. 
We  are  a  family  as  nearly  normal  as 
can  be  achieved  with  children  of 
different  bloods  and  previous  train¬ 
ing,  and  I  am  “  Mother  Greaves 
to  all  “  my  children 

No  other  training  can  provide  the 
normal  attitude  toward  guests  which 
is  given  by  the  home.  Here  each 
member  vies  with  the  others  in 
making  our  guests  welcome,  com¬ 
fortable  and  well  entertained.  No 
religious  training  can  equal  that  of 
the  home.  It  is  here  that  faith  and 
love  are  breathed  in  as  is  God’s 
life-giving  air.  Religion  is  as  subtile 
as  fragrance.  We  cannot  expect  a 
child  to  suddenly  possess  it.  It 
must  be  a  part  of  his  growth, 
natural  and  unconstrained,  gained  as 
is  normal  growth,  in  the  love  and 
faith  of  home. 

Love  of  home  will  foster  the 
sense  of  responsibility.  Each  pupil 
is  responsible  for  some  home  duty; 
and  while  he  is  performing  it,  he  is 
becoming  familiar  with  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  home  and  gaining  a 
pride  in  his  share  of  home-making. 

We  have  found  training  in  hand¬ 
crafts  especially  valuable  in  cardiac 
cases  and  others  of  improverished 
nerve  force;  and  of  psychological 
value  in  raising  the  self-esteem  and 
morale  of  older  pupils  who  have  not 
had  a  previous  opportunity  of 
attending  school.  They  are  con¬ 
scious  that  the  younger  ones  are 


ahead  of  them  in  school,  but  they 
soon  learn  to  equal  or  surpass 
them  in  basketry,  and  so  lose  some 
of  their  sense  of  inferiority,  which 
is  so  paralyzing. 

When  they  find  they  can  equal 
the  others  in  basketry,  they  are 
willing  to  learn  to  read.  We  have 
proved  that  if  the  retarded  blind 
child  learns  to  read  he  will  find 
happiness  in  the  years  to  come. 
Writing  Braille  is  so  much  more 
difficult  for  the  retarded  child  than 
reading,  it  requires  a  great  deal  more 
time.  A  braille  writer  can  be  manip¬ 
ulated  by  fingers  too  weak  to 
use  the  slate,  and  the  typewriter 
can  be  used  as  a  finger  developer 
and  means  of  teaching  spelling. 

The  retarded  child  should  be 
taught  typing  as  soon  as  possible 
after  his  admittance  to  the  school. 
The  thrill  which  comes  from  being 
able  to  type  a  note  to  someone  at 
home  proves  an  impetus  to  effort  in 
other  directions.  The  impetus  to 
write  Braille  letters  comes  after 
new  friends  are  made  among  Braille 
readers. 

Arithmetic  is  perhaps  the  hardest 
subject  to  teach  to  the  retarded 
blind;  yet  it  should  be  persisted  in 
with  no  thought  of  grading  the 
pupil  or  the  amount  to  be  covered 
in  a  certain  time.  The  emphasis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  mental 
processes  established,  but  the 
amount  of  time  and  patience  used 
is  large  before  this  is  gained. 

Music  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
training  of  retarded  blind.  It  gives 
perhaps  the  keenest  pleasure  of 
their  limited  lives;  and  as  many  of 
them  have  a  decided  talent  for 
music,  they  can  attain  a  proficiency 
which  becomes  a  real  social  asset. 
We  teach  each  pupil  the  piano  and 
banjo  or  guitar  or  mandolin.  Their 
joy  in  recreation  period  is  to  play 
their  instruments  and  sing,  and  they 
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have  many  calls  to  use  their  talent 
in  religious  services.  Our  Glees  and 
Orchestra  have  given  many  credi- 
able  entertainments  assisted  by 
our  own  readers  and  pianists. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  training  of  retarded  blind 
children  is  time  —  time  to  build 


and  still  another  trains  poor  little 
fingers  to  find  holes  in  the  board 
and  insert  pegs  in  them  to  form 
Braille  letters,  or  our  teachers  all 
work  at  all  these  things. 

Can  a  child  learn  all  of  this  at 
one  time?  How  long  does  it  take? 
It  depends  upon  the  physical  condi- 


Out  door  class. 


them  up  physically;  time  to  teach 
all  the  things  the  child  supposed 
he  could  not  be  taught;  time  to 
change  mental  habits,  and  time  to 
teach  weak  fingers  “  to  see  ". 

Each  teacher  works  at  this  task 
in  a  different  way.  One  teaches 
bathing  and  dressing,  another  eating, 
another  modeling,  another  weaving, 


tion  and  previous  environment  of 
the  child.  If  he  has  been  frightened 
or  ridiculed  it  will  take  months. 

Just  as  soon  as  he  has  learned 
one  step  he  is  urged  to  take  another. 
Braille  characters  on  cubes  are  to  be 
discovered  and  placed  in  squares 
on  the  arithmetic  slate;  weak  fingers 
are  taught  to  play  piano  and  type- 
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Feeding  the  chickens. 


writer  keys  in  proper  order,  and  the 
beginnings  of  bed-making  and  basket¬ 
ry  are  mastered.  Then  comes  the 
tea-towel  and  the  silver,  the  chair 
and  the  duster,  the  mandolin  and 
the  plectrum. 

And  while  his  fingers  are  being 
trained  in  this  way,  he  is  being 
built  up  physically.  He  is  learning 
history,  grammar,  geography  and 
arithmetic,  although  he  may  not 
recognize  his  lessons  as  such.  He 
has  not  yet  learned  to  read  for 
himself,  as  learning  to  read  is  a 
slow,  wearisome  task;  yet  we  persist, 
for  the  blind  person  who  can  read 
can  always  get  books  and  use  his 
mind. 


Writing  Braille  is  very  difficult, 
especially  for  the  child  who  has 
suffered  from  malnutrition.  In  fact, 
in  all  this  preliminary  work  there  is 
too  much  tax  on  the  nervous 
system  for  the  child  to  advance 
much  in  this  academic  work. 

We  must  keep  up  his  physical 
stamina  with  the  steady  advance  in 
hand  and  brain  development,  and  in 
time  he  will  be  ready  to  absorb  the 
regular  academic  work.  You  can 
set  no  age  limit  to  his  development. 
The  retarded  blind  child  will  develop 
more  after  he  is  sixteen  than  before. 
Then,  while  he  is  devoting  his 
energy  in  academic  work,  he  is 
grounding  himself  in  caning,  weav- 
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ing  and  basketry,  or  whatever  voca¬ 
tion  he  is  able  to  follow,  and  learning 
self  dependence. 

Here  are  a  few  of  our  individual 
problems,  and  how  we  have  solved 
them. 

John  came  to  us  at  the  age  of 
twelve  so  undernourished  that  he 
looked  like  a  child  of  seven  and  his 
entire  body  twitched  continually  in 
sympathy  with  his  twitching  eyes. 
Ten  years  later  he  was  muscularly 
well  developed.  He  had  not  only 
learned  to  read  and  write  Braille 
but  he  had  learned  to  read  large  ink 
print.  He  is  an  excellent  weaver, 
caner,  basket  maker  and  leather 
worker.  He  can  cook,  work  in  the 
laundry,  wash  the  cars,  take  care  of 
the  chickens,  mow  the  lawns,  take 
care  of  the  children,  the  screens,  the 
faucets,  etc. — all  the  little  jobs 
for  which  an  able  man  is  needed  in  a 
home.  He  is  our  right  hand  man 


in  our  school,  dependable  and  up¬ 
right. 

Mary  came  to  us  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  fully  convinced  that  she 
never  would  be  able  to  do  anything. 
Although  she  had  been  unable  to 
read,  a  year  later  she  was  reading 
in  our  school  entertainments.  To¬ 
day  she,  too,  is  an  assistant  in  our 
school,  assuming  responsibility  in 
the  home  with  housework  and  chil¬ 
dren,  ably  assisting  in  workshop, 
and  adding  to  our  social  life  with 
her  music  and  real  graciousness. 

Let  me  cite  a  case  or  two  of  the 
younger  pupils  :  Harvey,  aged  seven, 
who  weighed  thirty-two  and  a  half 
pounds  and  did  not  know  he  had 
feet,  his  mode  of  navigation  being 
sliding  on  the  floor,  propelling  him¬ 
self  with  his  hands.  In  ten  months 
he  gained  six  pounds  and  was 
taking  a  few  steps  alone. 

And  there  is  Roger,  aged  nine, 


Leather  workers. 
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who  gained  ten  pounds  in  ten 
months  and  was  cured  of  a  serious 
skin  condition  due  to  malnutrition. 
We  were  told  that  he  would  never 
be  able  to  feed  himself,  and  eight 
months  later  his  father  exclaimed 
in  our  dining  room,  as  he  watched 
his  son  eat:  Why  you  are  feeding 
yourself!  Oh  Boy!  you  can  feed 
yourself! 

Almost  every  guest  who  comes  to 
the  Royer-Greaves  School  and  sees 
our  pupils  and  teachers  working 
together  ask  the  same  question: 
“It  requires  a  great  deal  of  patience 
to  do  this  work,  does  it  not?  ”  My 
answer  is:  “  It  does.  But  it  requires 
more  ingenuity  These  are  two 
of  the  requisites  of  our  teachers,  but 
there  are  others.  One  must  have 
keen  insight  to  appreciate  the  back¬ 
ground  of  these  pupils.  If  we 
cannot  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
our  pupils  and  get  their  viewpoint, 
we  do  not  know  how  or  where  to 
begin.  The  child  cannot  come  to 
us,  we  must  go  to  him  just  where 
he  is. 

Each  child  is  an  individual,  alone, 
and  almost  devoid  of  contacts  with 
the  world  outside  himself.  Blind¬ 
ness  cuts  a  child  off  from  the 
things  outside  its  reach,  and  few 
parents  think  it  kind  or  necessary 
to  make  their  blind  child  have 
contacts  other  than  those  he  can  get 
through  his  ears.  Much  ingenuity 
is  required  to  interest  the  blind 
child  in  other  contacts,  and  to 
arouse  his  curiosity  so  that  he  will 
not  become  fatigued  or  discouraged. 


Charles  W.  Emerson  says:  “  The 
teacher  must  remember  that  he  has 
a  three-fold  being  to  develop:  a 
mind,  a  body  and  a  spirit.  To 
create  a  normal  individual  there 
must  be  the  balanced  development 
of  these  three  Particularly  in 
our  work  is  it  essential  that  the 
teacher  be  able  to  do  more  for 
the  child  than  to  give  him  psycho¬ 
logical  tests  or  teach  him  the  “  Three 
R's 

The  teacher  must  have  high 
ideals  which  will  give  vitality  to 
his  work — ideals  of  what  his  pupil 
would  be  were  he  a  normal  child — 
ideals  so  strong  that  they  will 
help  him  to  raise  that  pupil  to  his 
ideal.  Especially  must  his  ideals 
of  spiritual  development  lead  him 
in  his  contacts  with  his  older  pupils, 
ff  they  are  to  meet  life  victoriously. 

He  must  have  faith — infinite  faith 
in  the  child — or  he  will  hamper  his 
growth.  Most  of  all,  the  teacher 
must  have  love — love  for  this  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  work  and  for  each 
individual  pupil.  No  child  is  more 
sensitive  to  the  sound  of  voice  or 
touch  of  hand  than  is  the  blind 
child;  and  the  person  who  does  not 
have  a  compelling  love  should  never 
enter  upon  this  work. 

So  when  you  ask:  “  Does  it 
require  patience  for  this  work? 

I  say:  “  Yes,  and  ingenuity  and 
faith  and  love  and  life-giving 
ideals  It  is  because  my  teachers 
have  these  that  we  are  doing  what 
we  are  for  the  pupils  at  Royer- 
Greaves. 


BLIND  WOMEN  FIND  THEIR  SIGHT 


By  Paulette  Pommier  (*) 

Director-Founder  of  “Eves  for  All" 

President  of  the  Comittee  for  the  Support  of  the  Organization. 


In  the  course  of  centuries  a  blind 
woman  remained  doomed  to  para¬ 
lyzing  apathy  for  a  very  long  time, 
which  destroys  all  effort  to  aspire 
to  a  happier  fate.  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  current  opinion  that 
she  must  live  apart  from  society 
and  be  condemned  to  celibacy. 
The  mere  idea  of  founding  a  family 
of  her  own  would  never  have  entered 
her  head.  Her  comical  dress  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  a  being  of 
indefinite  sex,  coquetry  seemed  to 
her  to  be  heresy  and  she  would 
never  have  dared  enquire  about  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  follow  it 
even  in  the  slightest  degree. 

At  school  the  blind  girl  only 
acquired  a  rudimentary  instruction, 
which  usually  left  her  ignorant 
about  the  realities  of  life;  for 
instance  a  grown  girl  of  sixteen, 
with  a  pitiful  innocence  for  her 
age,  was  still  convinced  that  children 
were  born  under  cabbages! 

With  very  rare  exceptions  a 
blind  girl  rarely  allowed  thoughts 
of  love  and  tenderness  to  have  a 
place  in  her  heart.  It  seemed  to 


(*)  Blind. 


her  impossible  that  one  of  the 
opposite  sex  could  ever  notice  her 
or  respond  to  her  inclination. 

To-day  everything  has  changed. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  education 
which  she  receives  at  Institutions 
for  the  Blind  (which  nevertheless 
have  become  very  modernized)  the 
blind  girl  follows  together  with 
sighted  students,  lectures  and  public 
courses  of  study  under  eminent 
professors;  she  attends  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  it  is  there  that  her  life 
becomes  transformed  and  more  nor¬ 
mal  and  that  her  mind,  awakening 
to  curiosity,  becomes  extraordi¬ 
narily  animated,  beautified  and 
enriched  with  new  aspirations,  as 
knowledge  acquired  through  tenac¬ 
ity,  becomes  clear  and  formed. 

The  state  of  blindness  does  not 
imply  paralysis  or  even  the  weaken¬ 
ing  of  mental  faculties,  or  inertia 
of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  the 
blind  girl  often  proves  herself  to 
be  superior  in  intelligence  to  her 
sighted  sisters,  attending  the  same 
classes  and  doing  the  same  studies. 

A  university  Principal  one  day 
asked  a  young  blind  girl,  not 
without  a  touch  of  pity:  "  Do  you 
really  gain  by  these  lectures? 
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“  Certainly,  I  assure  you  that 
my  brain  works  very  well  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  interest 

This  proud  response  shows  plainly 
that  nowadays  the  blind  woman 
is  fully  conscious  of  her  moral  and 
intellectual  value. 

Even  if  blind  women  may  distin¬ 
guish  themselves  in  letters  (there 
are  some  who  have  their  degree  in 
foreign  languages  as  well  as  in 
their  mother  tongue),  in  law  and 
in  art,  medecine,  on  the  contrary, 
is  prohibited  them;  not  entirely 
so  as  there  exist  excellent  nurse- 
masseuses  with  State  diplomas. 

It  is  especially  in  social  life  that  the 
blind  woman  finds  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  change.  Thanks  to  studies 
outside  of  the  special  Institutions 
she  is  influenced  by  social  progress 
from  early  youth.  Associating 
closely  with  the  sighted  world  she 
has  the  same  desires  and  aspirations. 
With  an  energetic  impulse  towards 
the  improvement  of  conditions  of 
life,  the  blind  girl  shakes  off  time¬ 
worn  prejudice  which  has  hitherto 
impeded  the  development  of  her 
faculties.  Moreover  it  is  a  point 
of  honor  with  her  to  overcome  it 
around  her,  striving  to  prove  that, 
with  the  exception  of  sight,  there 
is  no  other  difference  between  her 
and  other  girls.  Difficulties  which 
she  encounters  on  her  way  do  not 
discourage  but  rather  serve  to  stimu¬ 
late  her,  for  obstacles  strengthen 
her  energy  and  victory  always  comes 
to  reward  her  indomitable  will  to 
gain  it  at  all  costs.  Her  untiring 
efforts  surmount  all  resistance. 

The  blind  woman  has  made  enor¬ 
mous  progress  in  every  domain, 
particularly  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Knowledge  has  modified  her  mental¬ 
ity  and  she  can  now  be  considered 
a  normal  person,  in  no  way  resem¬ 
bling  the  pitiful  being  which  she 
formerly  was. 


Braille  libraries,  with  their  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  good  literature, 
contribute  largely  in  rehabilitating 
her  into  the  world  of  the  seeing. 
Becoming  more  exacting,  the  blind 
woman  desires,  besides  books,  news¬ 
papers  which  keep  her  in  touch 
with  current  affairs-something  which 
is  not  merely  a  collection  of  stories 
chosen  in  consideration  of  her  infir¬ 
mity,  but  newspapers  such  as  her 
sighted  sisters  read  and  which^enable 
her  to  forget  that  she  cannot  see. 

As  she  wishes  to  look  well,  to 
inspire  confidence,  to  make  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  through  her  appear¬ 
ance,  she  takes  as  much  care  of 
her  outward  appearance  as  of  her 
intellectual  culture.  Her  lack  of 
sight,  however,  prevents  her  from 
imitating  and  copying  the  styles  of 
dress  which  are  worn  around  her 
every  season,  yet  she  has  a  horror 
of  appearing  ridiculous.  How  useful 
it  is  to  be  able  to  look  at  a  fashion 
book!  It  can  even  be  said  to  be 
a  necessit}^  although  such  a  care 
may  be  considered  frivolous  by 
gloomy  minds. 

The  lack  of  real  women’s  journals 
for  blind  women  presented  a  neces¬ 
sity,  which  should,  by  right,  have 
been  supplied  sooner.  We  possessed 
three  magazines  for  women — relig¬ 
ious  pamphlets  or  magazines  of 
Associations.  Then  the  essentially 
feminine  magazine  ‘‘  Eyes  for  All  ” 
came  into  being.  As  I  had  once 
belonged  to  the  world  of  the  seeing 
I  felt  more  than  anyone  the  necessity 
of  this  creation.  In  establishing 
this  magazine  I  realized  all  the 
services  which  it  might  render  to 
my  afflicted  fellow-beings,  and  I 
put  my  whole  heart  into  the  task. 
So  “  Eyes  for  All  ”  was  founded 
and  was  welcomed  with  real  enthu¬ 
siasm  from  its  very  inception. 

* 

*  * 
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As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
“  Eyes  for  All  ”  is  an  essentially 
feminine  magazine  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  it  is 
unequalled  in  the  world.  So  blind 
French  women  may  well  feel  privi¬ 
leged  to  have  such  a  magazine  at 
their  disposal,  unique  in  Braille 
publications,  among  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  there  are  publications 
of  real  worth. 

“  Eyes  for  All  ”  offers  its  readers 
everything  of  interest  to  a  woman. 
Every  number  contains  a  social  talk 
in  which  current  problems,  questions 
dealing  with  the  domain  of  social 
life  and  subjects  concerned  directly 
with  the  emancipation  of  women 
and  their  improvement  are  discussed. 
There  is  no  phase  of  moral  or 
material  progress,  of  amelioration 
or  of  pleasing  transformation  which 
is  not  immediately  imparted  to  the 
subscribers  of  ‘‘  Eyes  for  All  ”  who, 
in  spite  of  an  infirmity  which  might 
condemn  them  to  deplorable  ignor¬ 
ance  are,  however,  as  well  informed 
as  other  women. 

These  social  talks,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  always  carefully  chosen, 
are  of  high  standard,  yet  do  not 
exclude  the  friendly  graciousness 
required  in  feminine  conversation, 
and  often  contain  useful  advice, 
which  is  deeply  appreciated  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
These  talks  are  followed  by  notes 
on  fashion  which  are  very  popular 
as  can  be  imagined. 

Fashion  notes  for  blind  women! 
How  paradoxical  this  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  as  it  is  usually  taken 
for  granted  that  these  unfortunate 
beings  should  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  matters  of  dress  and 
they  are  frequently  advised  to 
disdain  everything  to  do  with  co¬ 
quetry.  Yet,  on  reflection, one  can 
realize  that  this  fashion  paper  has 
come  just  in  time  to  help  a  large 
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number  of  women  who  are  required 
to  dress  not  only  decently  but 
stylishly.  No  badly-dressed  woman 
is  agreeable  to  look  at  certainly  but 
when  a  woman’s  profession  requires 
her  to  come  into  daily  contact 
with  seeing  people  with  whom  she 
must  behave  as  a  normal  person, 
the  effect  is  still  more  disastrous; 
in  this  case  the  fact  of  knowing 
how  to  dress  becomingly  assumes 
such  importance  as  to  verge  on 
necessity. 

The  music  professor  must  make 
a  good  impression  on  his  pupils 
and  their  families;  the  singer  or 
player  who  appears  at  a  concert, 
before  any  audience,  or  who 
frequents  the  broadcasting  studios; 
the  private  teacher  who  must  not 
be  conspicuous  in  the  sphere  in 
which  he  moves;  the  masseuse  whose 
services  would  not  be  sought  if 
she  were  untidy  or  ridiculously 
out  of  style.  Self  respect  demands 
of  all  women,  even  the  blind,  that 
they  dress  with  taste  and  “  Eyes 
for  All  ”  is  there  to  remind  its 
readers  of  that  fact  and  to  act  as 
their  guide  in  the  matter.  Does 
not  feminine  psychology  aspire  nat¬ 
urally  to  this  search  for  “  more 
attraction  ”  in  general  appearance? 
Even  to  those  who  are  cared  for 
in  homes  or  who  are  really  too  poor 
to  follow  these  fashions  themselves, 
it  represents  a  window  opened  on 
to  the  world.  Information  makes 
them  competent  to  enter  into  a 
conversation  concerning  women’s 
styles.  We  have  heard  sighted 
women  express  astonishment  to  see 
blind  women  perfectly  informed 
about  current  fashions.  "  Eyes  for 
All  ”  carefully  eschews  eccentric 
styles  or  merely  quotes'  them  as 
information;  it  wisely  adheres  to 
the  classic  style  which  the  average 
woman  is  able  to  wear. 

We  have  been  occasionally  re- 
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proached  with  encouraging  the  blind 
woman  in  pride  and  vanity  when 
she  should  abound  in  "’reserve  and 
humility  The  criticism  is  unjust 
when  the  aforenamed  reasons  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Modesty, 
yes;  but  humility,  no!  The  blind 
woman  has  become  conscious  of 
her  worth  and  she  has  no  sense  of 
vanity  but  of  proud  self  respect 
which  adds  to  her  honor. 

Sewing  lessons,  instructing  the 
cleverer  women  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  the  art  of  dressmaking 
and  lingerie  find  also  a  place  in 
"  Eyes  for  All  Among  our  sub¬ 
scribers  we  know  veritable  fairies 
who  do  the  most  delicate  needle¬ 
work.  In  a  competition  which  we 
organized  we  were  able  to  admire 
exquisite  embroidery  which  one 
would  never  imagine  possible  for  a 
blind  person  to  do. 

Our  needlework  page  (knitting 
and  other  needlework)  with  clear 
instructions  are  very  much  coveted 
by  manual  workers — we  will  deal 
with  this,  in  detail,  later. 

Blind  women  are  very  anxious 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  theatrical 
world;  the  woman’s  magazine, 
"  Eyes  for  All  ”,  which  in  fact 
gives  eyes  to  those  in  darkness, 
leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  satisfy 
their  requirements  in  this  domain. 
Every  new  theater  piece  is  analyzed, 
commented  upon,  and  discussed  by 
the  most  enlightened  and  com¬ 
petent  critics.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  new  books  and  literary  work, 
especially  by  women  authors.  They 
represent  chosen  articles  written 
in  a  style  which  is  clear  and  compre¬ 
hensible  to  all. 

Our  medical  column  is  written 
with  a  view  to  warning  our  readers 
of  the  dangers  of  such  and  such  a 
malady,  of  caution  against  various 
ills,  with  detailed  explanation  and 
the  treatment  to  be  applied.  Advice 


in  hygiene  is  not  forgotten  and  we 
know  that  it  is  followed,  as  well 
as  written  instructions  on  physical 
culture,  as  the  blind  woman  prac¬ 
tises  gymnastics  and  all  sports,  even 
swimming,  with  great  success. 

Our  magazine  is  also  read  by 
meritorious  housekeepers,  excellent 
housewives,  who  are  particular  about 
the  care  of  their  homes  and  the 
excellence  of  their  table  to  please 
their  husbands  and  children.  So 
in  our  pages  we  touch  on  culinary 
questions  and  vary  them  as  much 
as  possible.  "  Eyes  for  All  ”  thinks 
of  all.  We  must  remember  that 
the  woman  deprived  of  sight  is 
well  able  to  prepare  dishes  with 
great  care  and  cleanliness.  We  know 
a  number  of  blind,  and  even  deaf- 
blind,  who  never  allow  others  to 
prepare  their  meals. 

How  must  such  a  dish  or  cake 
be  prepared?  Nothing  is  easier. 
"  Eyes  for  All  ”  is  there  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  uninitiated,  and 
how  many  have  expressed  their 
gratitude  on  this  account!  There 
are  even  students  who,  alas!  unfa¬ 
vored  by  riches,  are  obliged  to 
prepare  their  meals  in  a  small 
attic.  They  often  interrupt  intel¬ 
lectual  studies  to  attend,  necessarily, 
to  this  prosaic  work.  One  of  them 
confided  good  humoredly  one  day: 
"  What  a  bother  to  be  obliged  to 
prepare  one’s  meals!  Sometimes  I 
am  absorbed  in  working  out  a 
theme  and  suddenly  I  am  obliged 
to  break  off  to  think  of  dinner  and 
of  going  to  buy,  from  the  most 
economical  source,  this  or  that 
vegetable  or  a  small  portion  of 
meat.  And  to  prepare  it  all?  Often 
it  is  "  Eyes  for  All  ”  which  comes 
to  my  aid  and  I  owe  a  debt  of  gra¬ 
titude  to  it  ”.  It  is  doubtless  rather 
material  but  life  is  imperative... 

This  magazine,  an  unheard  of 
novelty,  is  a  real  Providence  to 
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blind  women;  numerous  practical 
recipes  and  advice  on  aid  to  beauty 
are  of  practical  value. 

A  short  course  on  the  care  of 
children  adds  one  more  item  of 
interest  to  the  magazine,  so  helpful 
to  blind  women.  This  course  care¬ 
fully  advises  young  mothers,  who 
are  still  novices  in  their  beautiful 
lole.  Following  all  normal  rules, 
the  blind  are  no  longer  doomed  to 
a  solitary  existence.  They  enter 
into  the  sacred  bond  of  marriage 
which  crowns  their  desire  to  found 
and  devote  themselves  to  a  family. 
It  is  a  great  proof  of  courage  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  a  girl  deprived 
of  sight  to  take  a  responsibility 
of  which  she  knows  or  guesses  the 
greatness.  The  task  is  heavy,  ob¬ 
stacles  numerous  and  difficulties 
enormous.  Nevertheless  she  accepts 
it  all  with  courage,  preferring  a 
hard  but  fruitful  life  to  one  which 
is  sterile  and  empty,  even  if  it 
were  easier  and  especially  more 
personal. 

Marriages  of  blind  women,  either 
with  blind  or  sighted  men — the 
latter  happens  less  frequently — is 
an  everyday  occurrence,  notably 
in  Algeria,  where  it  is  not  unusual 
to  meet  a  blind  mother  in  the  street 
holding  in  her  arms  her  own  child, 
tenderly  cherished  and  which  is 
the  object  of  her  loving  care. 
Although  living  conditions  are  partic¬ 
ularly  bad  in  that  country,  it 
appears  that  prejudice  has  been 
overcome  for  a  very  long  time  and 
blind  couples  with  large  families 
no  longer  evoke  astonishment.  It 
is  true  that  cases  of  blindness 
unfortunately  prevail  in  hot 
countries  so  the  proportion  of  these 
marriages  is  normal. 

If  her  child  is  suffering,  the  young 
blind  mother  remembers  having 
read  in  “  Eyes  for  All  "  an  article 
on  children’s  ailments  corresponding 


with  the  symptoms  in  her  child, 
so  she  is  able  to  make  a  first  diag¬ 
nosis  and,  according  to  the  gravity 
of  the  case,  to  call  a  doctor  or  not. 
What  services  this  helpful,  universal 
magazine  renders  to  all! 

It  omits  nothing,  not  even  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  a  letterbox  for  readers 
forms  a  spiritual  bond  creating 
reciprocal  friendliness  enabling  sub- 
cribers  to  become  acquainted  with 
one  another;  the  letterbox  provides, 
moreover,  an  opportunity  to  render 
spontaneous  Service  to  one  another. 

We  could  relate  many  anecdotes 
from  our  subscribers,  who  soon 
become  our  friends;  the  blind  woman 
who  suffers  from  excessive  deafness 
is  particularly  fond  of  telling  about 
her  life.  Terribly  isolated  she  finds 
‘‘  Eyes  for  All  ”  an  indispensible 
companion  for,  more  than  another, 
she  requires  the  light  reflected  by 
this  beneficent  magazine.  As 
hearing  offers  her  no  distraction  and 
conversation  is  very  difficult  for 
her,  only  reading,  informative  or 
lighter  literature,  sheds  a  light 
into  her  sad  existence. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  blind 
woman  to  become  acquainted  early 
in  life  with  domestic  work  so  that 
she  may,  one  day,  fill  the  position 
of  wife  and  mother.  In  Norway 
there  exist  schools  to  prepare  girls 
for  their  future  work,  in  Holland, 
too,  and  pupils  leaving  these  schools 
with  diplomas  are  even  placed  as 
helpers  in  families.  In  Paris,  a 
group  of  former  pupils  from  our 
National  Institute  have  just  entered 
upon  an  interesting  enterprise — that 
of  opening  a  course  in  household 
training,  which  has  already  a  number 
of  pupils.  “  Eyes  for  All”  heartily 
supports  this  splendid  effort  which 
does  honor  to  its  creators.  Wide 
publicity  is  given  the  course  in  its 
pages,  and  encouragement  given 
to  readers  to  follow  this  very  useful 
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enterprise,  which  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  competent  professors. 

As  we  are  discussing  blind  women 
in  general,  we  must  not  neglect  one 
of  her  main  activities,  which  is 
music.  Up  to  the  present  our 
Institutions  especially  guide  girls 
in  this  art  and  a  large  number  of 
them,  on  leaving  school,  work  with 
a  view  to  obtain  and  do  acquire 
their  certificate  which  enables  them 
to  teach  singing  in  public  schools. 
Some  of  them  are  given  a  position 
while  others  give  private  lessons 
with,  perhaps  as  a  supplement,  a 
post  as  organist  in  a  school,  insti¬ 
tution  or  church. 

In  the  profession  they  succeed 
very  well  but  unfortunately  the 
present  depression  has  affected  them 
sadly  as  it  has  affected  most  people 
more  or  less.  Financial  sacrifices 
are  rarely  made  so  that  a  child 
may  learn  music  and  pupils  are 
few.  Often  professors  of  music 
conduct  institutes,  form  choirs  of 
children  and  even  of  young  men. 
Performances  and  concerts  enable 
them  to  be  heard  at  the  same  time 
as  their  pupils.  The  radio  is  also 
an  outlet  to  be  appreciated,  thanks 
to  a  philanthropic  society,  “  Radio 
for  the  Blind  which  offers  weekly 
turns  to  blind  artists,  in  concerts 
which  it  organizes  in  State  broad¬ 
casting  stations.  Other  Associa¬ 
tions,  such  as  “  The  Union  of  Blind 
Poets  and  Artists  devote  artistic 
performances  to  the  diffusion  of 
works  by  blind  producers  to  sighted 
audiences;  these  performances  are, 
for  the  greater  part,  presented  by 
singers,  pianists  and  other  blind 
performers,  who  are  warmly  applaud¬ 
ed  by  their  audiences.  Among 
blind  singers  there  are  some  of 
great  talent,  whose  crystal  voices 
evoke  great  admiration. 

Naturally  “  Eyes  for  All  ”  encour¬ 
ages  everything  which  is  able  to 


exhibit  the  worth  of  its  proteges. 

“  Eyes  for  All  ”  was  founded  seven 
years  ago  and  its  success,  far  from 
waning,  is  constantly  growing.  At 
the  beginning  of  1937,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  the  American 
Braille  Press  which  donated  a  modern 
and  perfected  printing  plant,  it 
was  enabled  to  make  an  important 
expansion.  It  has  moreover  contrib¬ 
uted  to  its  usefulness  by  producing 
a  magazine  especially  destined  for 
manual  workers,  "  Knitting  ”,  which 
according  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  its  subscribers,  is  a  great  boon 
to  blind  knitters.  This  magazine 
provides  them  with  new,  modern 
models  for  knitted  or  crochet  work. 

It  had  hardly  seen  daylight  when 
blind  subscribers  flocked  to  it  and 
although  it  has  been  in  existence 
only  one  year,  it  has  a  circulation 
not  only  throughout  France  but 
also  in  foreign  countries.  “  Knit¬ 
ting  ”  renders  precious  service  to 
all  workers  with  clever  fingers.  It 
also  organizes  competitions  with 
numerous  prizes  for  the  winners. 

“  Knitting  ”  as  weU  as  “  Eyes 
for  All  ”  is  read  in  foreign  countries; 
in  Canada,  California,  Venezuela, 
Portugal,  Poland,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Italy;  we  hardly  consider  Belgium 
a  foreign  country,  where  our  maga¬ 
zine  is  as  widely  circulated  as  in 
France. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  volu¬ 
minous  correspondence  which  makes 
us  feel  that  the  publication  of  such 
a  magazine  is  well  worth  while, 
giving,  as  it  were,  eyes  to  those 
whose  sight  has  been  extinguished 
for  so  long.  Touching  letters  come 
to  us  from  all  parts  telling  of  deep 
gratitude,  and  are  touching  in  their 
simplicity  of  expression. 

One  of  our  readers  writes  as 
follows:  “  While  reading  ”  “  Eyes  for 
All”  I  forgot  for  some  hours  that  I 
could  not  see.  This  magazine  is 
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a  real  marvel.  Going  through  its 
pages  one  no  longer  feels  apart 
from  other  women,  one  feels  as  if 
one  lives  just  as  others  do.  " 

Another  writes:  “  This  magazine 
is  a  real  ray  of  sunshine.  Its 
reading  matter  warms  our  heart 
and  comforts  us;  what  joy  to  receive 
it  and  with  what  impatience  I 
await  it  each  month.  Blind  women 
owe  immense  gratitude  to  its 
founder.  ” 

Yet  another:  “  Eyes  for  All  ”  illu¬ 
mines  our  way;  it  is  like  a  torch 
guiding  us  towards  happiness  hith¬ 
erto  unknown.  What  gratitude 
we  owe  to  the  creators  of  such  a 
publication. 

How  many  excellent  slogans  have 
been  spontaneously  sent  to  us. 
“  As  long  as  ”  Eyes  for  All  ‘‘  illumines 
the  shade,  my  sisters,  we  shall  never¬ 
more  live  in  darkness  “  Eyes  for 
All  ”,  attractive,  instructive,  rejoices 
us  the  moment  it  arrives  “  Bright 
and  gay  will  be  your  day,  blind 
sisters,  if  you  read  “  Eyes  for  All  ”. 

It  would  be  too  huge  a  task  to 
cite  here  all  the  testimonies  of  grati¬ 


tude  and  thanks  which  we  have 
received  and  which  we  still  continue 
to  receive.  The  slightest  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  one  of  our  magazines 
brings  us  a  cry  of  protest,  giving 
expression  to  impatience  and  fear 
that  the  missing  number  may  be 
lost.  This  is  the  highest  compliment 
to  our  work. 

The  career  of  “  Eyes  for  All  ”  is 
pursuing  its  way  with  increasing 
popularity.  Numbers  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  added  each  year  as  the 
cost  of  ten  francs  (not  even  thirty 
cents)  is  most  moderate.  Its  read¬ 
ers  number  over  three  thousand 
and  more  than  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pages  in  Braille  leave  its  press. 
These  pages,  emanating  from  a 
utilitarian  work,  offer  ever-increas¬ 
ing  subjects  of  interest. 

We  endeavor  to  devote  to  this 
strictly  feminine  magazine,  which 
is  a  real  review  for  the  blind  woman, 
every  possible  care  so  that  it  may 
really  attain  the  aim  we  have  in 
view — that  of  giving  eyes  to  the 
sightless  and  thus  to  justify  its  title. 

Eyes  for  All 


TRADES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
IN  SWITZERLAND 


I 


By  Margaret  Schaffer  (*) 

Secretary  of  the  Bernese  Association  for  the  Blind,  Berne. 


I.  How  Blind  women  are  spinning  in  Switzerland 


As  everywhere  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  always  really  lucrative  work 
for  the  Blind.  Basketry,  brush¬ 
making,  hand  and  machine-knit¬ 
ting,  all  these  vocations  bring  in  so 
little  return  and  still  many  of  our 
bi  nd  are  obliged  to  choose  these 
trades. 

A  few  years  ago  we  made  another 
effort  to  find  a  new  kind  of  work 
for  our  blind  women.  We  heard 
that  hand-weaving  was  the  great 
fashion  and  that  handspun  wool 
was  in  demand  for  it.  A  long  time 
ago  we  introduced  weaving  into 
some  of  our  institutes  for  the  Blind 
in  Switzerland.  Should  we  try  to 
make  a  success  of  this  craft  at 
Berne  too? — A  loom  is  expensive 
and  special  help  would  always  be 
needed  for  this  kind  of  work,  so  we 


*)  Blind. 


decided  to  begin  with  spinning. 
The  necessary  material  and  the 
spinning-wheel  were  easy  to  get, 
and  we  were  sure  to  sell  our  wool, 
as  handspun  wool  or  flax  is  easy  to 
dispose  of  in  all  shops  of  applied- 
art. 

Now,  who  could  teach  us  to 
spin?  We  asked  an  old  peasant’s 
wife,  the  mother  of  one  of  our 
blind,  to  come  and  show  us. 

At  Saas-Fee,  a  village  high-up  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Valais,  there 
lives  a  joiner  who  makes  these  old- 
fashioned  spinning-wheels.  In  a  few 
days  we  had  two  very  nice  ones, 
prettily  painted  in  blue,  red,  yellow 
and  green,  and  our  work  began. 
Spinning  looks  ever  so  easy,  but 
everything  has  to  be  learned!  Either 
our  wheels  turned  the  wrong  way, 
or  our  fingers  were  not  quick 
enough — but  by  and  by  we  suc¬ 
ceeded. 
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A  blind  woman  takes  about  a 
month  to  learn  spinning.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  produce  a  regular  thread 
of  an  even  thickness.  Every  blind 
spinner  must  be  able  to  spin  a 
thick  and  a  thin  woollen  thread  as 
may  be  required. 

And  now,  what  shall  we  spin  ? 
First  we  thought  of  wool  and  flax 
spinning,  but  we  soon  saw  that  the 
latter  was  too  long  a  work  and 
badly  paid.  So  we  are  spinning 
only  natural  colored  sheep-wool 
today. 

We  have  five  different  shades  of 
brown  from  light  to  dark,  three 
different  gray  and  a  natural  white, 
and  with  these  colors  we  are  spin¬ 
ning  four  different  thicknesses  of 
wool,  the  finest  is  used  for  knitting, 
the  thickest  for  carpet-weaving. 


Very  often  we  mix  two  or  three 
colors  and  spin  them  together.  Of 
course,  handspun  weaving  is  a 
speciality,  and  it  is  not  bought  by 
the  ordinary  tradesman;  it  is  mostty 
wanted  in  the  applied-art  and  knit¬ 
ting  shops.  To-day  we  have  a  large 
number  of  customers.  Our  blind 
spinners  earn  four  to  five  Swiss 
francs  a  day. 

We  are  always  very  happy  to 
show  our  visitors  the  old-fashioned 
spinning  room  of  our  home.  It 
looks  so  pleasant  and  homely  to  see 
these  pretty  spinning-wheels  turn¬ 
ing  so  quickly  and  to  watch  the 
1)US3^  fingers  of  our  blind  workers 
handle  the  wool,  turning  it  slowly 
from  big  clean  fleece  into  an  even, 
smooth  woollen  thread.  And  how 
pretty  the  woven  material  made  up 


Blind  girl  at  the  spinning  wheel. 
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Spinning  wool. 


of  our  wool  looks!  Nice  bags, 
cushions,  materials  used  for  uphol- 
ster}^  carpets,  all  these  things  made 


of  it  are  strong  and  look  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that  they  surely  please  every¬ 
one  who  sees  them. 


II.  The  Blind  seed-seller 


My  duty  of  visiting  our  proteges 
took  me  to  the  village  of  W — where 
I  must  not  fail  to  call  on  blind 
Elizabeth,  of  whom  I  had  heard  so 
much  but  whom  I  did  not  know 
personally  as  she  had  never  required 
any  assistance  from  us.  The  blind 
woman’s  home  was  not  difficult  to 
find.  I  had  only  to  look  out  for 
a  small  shop.  There  it  was  with  a 
large  letter  sign  “Seeds,  Groceries, 
Cooking  Fats.” 

I  rang  the  bell  and  the  blind 
shopkeeper  appeared — a  strong  wo¬ 
man  in  the  sixties — and  inquired  in 
a  friendly  manner  what  I  required. 
What!  The  Welfare  Worker  for 


the  Blind  had  come  from  Berne  to 
call  upon  her? — She  was  very 
delighted!  I  must  come  in  and  she 
would  show  and  tell  me  about 
everything. 

So  this  was  Blind  Elizabeth’s 
shop  with  all  its  shelves,  cases  and 
sacks!  The  entire  back  wall  was 
lined  with  rows  of  pigeonholes  and 
in  each  one  there  was  arranged,  in 
splendid  order,  a  mass  of  small 
packets  of  seeds.  I  wanted  to  see 
for  myself  whether  the  blind  woman 
was  able  to  serve  her  customers 
and  to  carry  on  a  seed  business, 
which  certainly  is  not  easy  for 
anyone  who  is  deprived  of  sight.  I 
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asked  for  some  purple  Kale  seeds. 
The  blind  woman  immediately 
reached  to  the  topmost  row  of 
pigeonholes,  stopped  at  the  seventh 
hole  and  from  the  three  orderly 
rows  of  little  packets  she  took  one 
and  handed  me  my  purple  Kale. 
“You  see  in  this  hole  is  Kale,  here 
white  sugar  beet,  there  broccoli,  in 
the  next  hole  Brussel  sprouts  and 
cauliflower.  .Ask  for  anything  you 
like  and  I  will  get  it  for  you  imme- 


revenue  for  me  as  I  am  the  only 
seed  seller  in  these  parts.” 

As  we  were  looking  round,  the 
shop  bell  rang  and  a  young  woman 
entered.  She  wanted  some  suet. 
Without  any  difficulty  the  blind 
woman  cut  off  a  piece  of  suet,  laid 
it  on  a  piece  of  paper  on  the  scales 
and  weighed  it.  With  one  move¬ 
ment  she  took  some  Persil  and  soap 
from  a  shelf,  accepted  a  twenty- 
franc  note  and  without  any  hesi- 


Elizabeth  and  her  shop. 


diately.  I  manage  in  this  way:  in 
Spring  the  Swiss  Economic  Society 
sends  me  a  case  of  seeds.  I  then 
call  upon  my  sighted  niece  to  help 
me;  we  sort  out  the  packages  of 
seeds  together  and  I  arrange  them 
on  my  shelves.  The  seeds  which 
are  delivered  to  me  in  large  sacks  I 
weigh  and  put  into  small  packets 
myself.  As  you  can  see,  I  simply 
leave  the  large  sacks  of  beans  in 
the  corner  and  weigh  them  for  my 
customers  when  they  require  them. 
This  seed  business  gives  me  great 
joy  and  it  is  the  best  source  of 


tation  gave  the  correct  change  from 
the  till. 

This  shop  is  her  pride — I  went 
into  her  little  home  and  heard  with 
amazement  that  the  large  cupboard 
in  the  living-room  was  used  for 
supplies  for  the  Red  Cross,  which 
she  directs  in  the  village.  She 
attends  to  her  little  household  quite 
alone  and  even  has  a  lodger  with 
whom  she  shares  her  kitchen.  She 
cooks,  washes  and  keeps  chicken, 
managing  without  any  outside  help. 
In  her  free  time  she  knits  and  is  a 
keen  radio  fan. 
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Although  Elizabeth  was  complete¬ 
ly  blind  as  a  child  she  went  to  the 
village  school  where  she  naturally 
could  only  participate  in  oral  stud¬ 
ies.  Her  sensible  mother  treated 
her  exactly  as  she  did  her  sighted 
children,  expected  her  to  work  and 
brought  her  up  to  be  independent 
without,  however,  sending  her  to  a 
School  for  the  Blind.  So  it  happen¬ 
ed  that  Elizabeth  had  never  learned 
Braille  writing,  which  she  often 
sadly  misses.  "I  am  very  grateful  to 
in}’  mother  for  my  strict  and  sensible 
upbringing,  but  if  I  had  attended  a 


blind  school  it  would  have  contri¬ 
buted  largely  to  my  independence.” 

My  visit  to  the  blind  shopkeeper 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 
Does  it  not  prove  that  a  blind  person 
with  undaunted  energy  is  capable 
of  helping  herself;  yet  not  every 
blind  woman  has  the  strength  to 
do  the  same  as  Elizabeth.  Health 
and  circumstances  play  a  great 
role  in  life.  The  blind  seedseller 
is  an  encouragement  to  us  welfare 
workers  to  help,  not  only  the  weak, 
but  to  show  the  strong  also  how  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet. 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Braille  Press,  Inc. 
598,  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

.  Dollars  to 

the  general  use  of  the  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 
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An  Appeal  *• 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  JEWISH  WORLD 
TOWARDS  THEIR  BLIND 


By  Mr.  Shlomoh  Dov  London 

Secretary  of  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Jerusalem. 


Statistics  prove  that  blindness  is 
most  prevalent  among  the  poor. 
Lack  of  hygiene  or  of  proper  care 
during  sickness  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  blindness  in  children,  whose 
eyes  are  weak  or  who  are  inclined 
to  be  more  near-sighted  than  others. 
In  the  East  other  factors  have  to  be 
reckoned  with,  climate  and  frequent 
trachoma. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
give  a  blind  child  the  special  neces¬ 
sary  training  even  in  a  wealthy 
family,  so  what  upbringing  can  a 
blind  child  expect  in  a  family 
where  each  member  must  earn  his 
daily  bread?  Such  a  child  (as 
well  as  its  parents)  is  exposed  to 
untold  misery  and  its  life  is  a 
complete  catastrophe,  both  men¬ 
tally  and  physically. 

A  blind  child  requires  special 
attention.  Whereas  a  sighted  child 
both  consciously  and  unconsciously 
learns  from  mere  observation  and 
is  able  to  correct  its  own  conduct 
and  movements  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  blind  child  must  rely  completely 
on  a  teacher  to  observe,  correct  and 
gradually  teach  him  everything. 
Can  a  poor,  care-worn  mother  do 
this? 


Every  blind  child  must  be  stud¬ 
ied  individually  before  deciding 
which  would  be  the  best  method  of 
protecting  his  spiritual  eyes  from 
false  impressions.  A  poor  mother 
cannot  grasp  such  a  procedure. 

Hardly  anyone,  other  than  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  can  understand 
the  peculiarity  of  the  case  of  a  blind 
child;  consequently  such  a  child  is 
either  too  pampered  or  completely 
neglected  by  its  family.  In  both 
cases  the  foundation  to  prepare  a 
child  to  live  a  normal  life  is  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  effect  on  the  future 
life  of  the  blind  child  is  fatal. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  such  a 
child  cannot  learn  at  home  all  that 
will  enable  him  to  live  a  worthy 
and  independent  life,  and  one  can 
realize  somewhat  the  significance 
of  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  both 
to  its  inmates  and  to  their  parents. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  usually 
phlegmatic  and  dull  child  becomes 
active  and  is  taught  manual  work. 
It  is  here  that  the  mind  of  the  child, 
dull  through  lack  of  visual  impres¬ 
sions,  is  awakened  and  its  little 
hands  made  supple  through  various 
handwork.  It  becomes  acquainted 
with  objects,  gains  steadiness  and 
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dexterity  and  so  perceives  a  near¬ 
ness  to  life  which  enables  him  to 
conform  to  his  surroundings  in  a 
normal  way.  New  life  is  breathed 
into  his  soul  through  games,  songs, 
poetry  and  stories. 

Most  impressions  are  gradually 
made  clear  and  accessible  in  this 
way  and  the  foundation  laid  for 
music  and  handicrafts.  The  results 
are  so  satisfactory  that  the  blind 
scholars  can  usually  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  sighted. 


“Question  of  Jewish  Blind'’  is  how¬ 
ever  capable  of  solution. 

It  is  evident  that  the  “Question 
of  Jewish  Blind”  exists. 

Jews  live  in  oriental  countries 
where  eye  trouble  and  blindness 
are  prevalent  and  against  which 
neither  prophylactic  nor  therapeutic 
measures  are  taken.  There  are  no 
Institutes  for  the  blind  at  all  in 
those  countries.  Moreover  Jews  live 
in  Eastern  and  Central  European 
countries  where  there  are  public 


New  building  of  the  Jewish  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Jerusalem. 


The  importance  of  a  Blind  Insti¬ 
tute  as  a  home  and  educational 
establishment  has  been  recognized 
and  appreciated.  The  erection  and 
support  of  such  institutes  is  the 
duty  of  public  bodies  in  all  civilized 
lands,  as,  thanks  to  the  existence 
of  such  establishments,  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  are  saved 
from  destruction  and  restored  to 
life  as  active,  capable  beings. 

♦ 

*  * 

If  the  “Jewish  Question”  in  gener¬ 
al  presents  a  problem  before  which 
governments  stand  nonplussed,  the 


Homes  for  the  Blind  which  are, 
however,  either  closed  to  the  Jews 
or  they  are  anything  but  a  “Home”... 

The  great  question  arises:  What 
is  to  he  done  with  these  unfortunate 
people'^  The  unique  “Jewish  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind”  which  exists  in 
Jerusalem  since  1901  is  surely  des¬ 
tined  to  be  an  asylum  for  all  the 
homeless  blind.  Yet  the  small  Jew¬ 
ish  population,  which  has  suffered 
so  much  through  events  of  the  last 
few  years,  is  not  in  the  position  to 
raise  funds. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Institute  to 
constitute  a  central  home  for  blind 
Jewish  children  of  the  entire  world 
and  so  the  establishment  is  filled  to 
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the  utmost  with  blind  children. 

It  receives  no  subsidies  either 
from  the  Government  or  public 
bodies  and  its  revenue  consists  of 
voluntary  contributions  from  mag¬ 
nanimous  benefactors  and  legacies. 

The  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  causes  the  managing  director 
(Committee  of  the  Jewish  Commu¬ 
nity  in  Jerusalem)  untold  difficul¬ 
ties.  To  fulfill  the  above  mention¬ 
ed  urgent  duty  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  a  large  wing  to  the  Institute 
and  the  yearly  budget  will  naturally 
show  a  large  increase. 


It  is,  however,  possible  to  raise 
the  money!  If  only  the  wealthy 
Jews  throughout  the  world  would 
generously  come  to  our  aid,  the 
“Question  of  the  Jewish  Blind”  can 
be  solved.  No  civilized  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  leaves  its 
blind  uncared  for  and  it  is  more 
difficult  for  the  Jewish  blind  than 
for  us  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  world, 
therefore  it  is  a  sacred,  human  and 
Jewish  duty  to  provide  for  them. 
If  the  Jewish  Home  in  Eretz-Israel 
is  to  be  restored  surely  the  Home 
for  our  Blind  can  never  be  lacking. 
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AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  CORPORATION 


As  Expressed  in  its  Articles  of  Incorporation 


“  Article  First  :  The  objects  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  To  raise  and  receive  money,  funds,  securities  and  other  property  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions,  subscriptions,  legacies  and  gifts,  and  disburse  the  same  for  the 
relief  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  nations  allied  or  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  World  War  who  have  been  blinded  in  that 
war  or  as  a  result  thereof,  and  also  for  the  relief  of  and  aid  to  those  in  civil  life 
blind  from  any  cause  soever  in  any  part  of  the  world,  through  such  agencies  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
authorize. 

“  To  own  and  operate  and  maintain,  as  a  mode  of  relief  and  aid  to  the  blind, 
an  establishment  or  establishments  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  the  providing 
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